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Deposits Doubled Help Is Promised 
In Postal Savings en ne 


Bie rico uk Feat Saw ae 


Steps Taken to Aid Transit of 
Orientals From Mexico, 
Asserts Mr. Castle 


ore Pa : HE United States will not intercede 
Tendency to Save During with Mexican authorities on behalf 
ae ‘ i . of Chinese expelled from two Mexican 
Depression an d Confi states until the Chinese Government has 


submitted a formal request fo: such ac- 
tion, William R. Castle Jr., Acting Secre- 
tary of State, announced orally Sept. 3. 

All possible assistance to departing Chi- 
nese who enter the United States will be 
extended, however, Mr. Castle stated. The 
Acting Secretary added that recently he 
|had taken up with the Department of | 
Labor the matter of allowing the expelled | 
Orientals to pass through American ter- 
ritory to reach Pacific coast ports for de- 


dence in Government De- 
clared Responsible 


Funds Redeposited 
In Various Banks 


* Assistant <r General | perture to their native land. 
. . ° «| The understanding in Washington, he 
Tells of System’s Aid im’! saiq, is that action against the Chinese 
Making Ay ailable Hu ge residents has been taken only by the States 


of Sonora and Sinaloa and is not a move 
of the central government. Consequently 
the Washington government can not in- 
tercede, he pointed out, on the present 
informal request from Chinese authorities 
for ae. 


Sums of Latent Capital 





A general public fear of bank failure, 
coupled with a tendency to save during 
depression, have brought about an increase 
of approximately $200,000,000 in Postal 
Savings deposits during the last year, it 
was stated orally Sept. 3 by Frederic A. 
Tilton, Third Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral. 

“The 


. 





Suge gestion for Relief 
Of Unemployed Calls 
For Fight Billions 


Representative White Asks: 
President to Call. Extra 
Session; Revision of Dry 
Law Included in Plan 


situation has a strange twist.’ 
he said, “for the Post Office Department, 
upon receipt of Postal Savings deposits. 
turns right around and redeposits them 
in the-very banks from which the people 
withdrew them.” 


Deposits Doubled 


Mr. Tilton made available the following 
information: 

Postal Savings deposits at the end of 
the fiscal vear 1930 totaled $175,271,686, 
an increase of $21,627,157 over the amount 
for the previous year. Figures for 1931 
have not yet been completely compiled, 
buit it is estimated that the total is be- 
tween $350,000.000 and $400,000,000. This 
is more than twice the amount deposited 
last year. 

The increase is probably due to two, 
factors—first, failure of many banks has 
decreased public confidence, especially in 
the small commercial bank; second, there 
is a general tendency to save during de- 
pression. Deposits naturally increase in 
times of financial instability. 


Returned to the Bank 


Whether depositors withdraw from other 
banks to deposit in postal savings, or 
whether their original deposits are in 
postal savings, their money eventually re- 
turns to the same, or similar, banks from 
which it was withdrawn or which were} 
avoided as not trustworthy. 

At the end of the fiscal year 1930 postal 
savings funds were held by 3.878 banks, 
of which 2,691 were national banks; 435 | 
State banks, members of the Federal re- 
serve system; 750 State banks, nonmem- 
bers; and 2 organized private banks un- 

i der State supervision. 

{ The board of trustees, under authority 
of the posiai-savings act, invested $691,700 
during the vear in postal-savings bonds, 
purchasing them from holders at par and. 
accrued interest. which made total hold- | ; 
ings of such bonds. $11,839,320. Liberty the War Finance Corporation acted some 
loan bonds, naving a par value of $16,676,- | Years ago. This organization would have 
750, and representing an investment inci- | Tiginal capital of $1,500,000,000 and re- 
dent to the World War of $14.516.329. stricted authority to issue bonds to the 
were held by the Treasurer of the United ,#ount of $4500,000,000. 

States for the account of the board of Local Government Aid 


trustees. A fund of $1,000,000,000 would be pro- 
vided for extended time loans to county 
and municipal governments for public 
works and commercial relief; $500,000,000 
would be used for construction of public 
highways when these funds were equaled 
by State appropriations; $1,000,000,000 
would be available for waterway improve- 
ments and other Federal construction 
work. 

The National Mortgage Loan Bank pro- 
posed would be created to “bring order 
and stability to the urban real estate 
market,” while a national ecoriomic ad- 
visory commission would act as a pub- 
licity organization and “cooperate in the 
adjustment of the labor market.” 

Tariff reciprocity was advocated in the 
plan as the “most practical method” of 
throwing open national markets to foreign 
products, while modification of the Vol- 
stead law would provide employment for 
at least 1,000,000 men and result in the 





employed, requiring a possible maximum 
expenditure of $8,500,000,000 and providing 
for modification of the Volstead law, was 
presented to President Hoover Sept. 3 by 
Representative-elect White (Rep.), of To- 
ledc, Ohio, who urged a special session 
of Congress for consideration of the 
measure. 

The plan, as made public by Repre- 
sentative White following his conference 
at the White House, involved use of Fed- 
eral grain stores for distribution, pro- 
vision of special funds for further high- 
way, rivers and _ harbors, and Federal 
building construction. 

Emergency Loans 


Establishment of a temporary national 
emergency finance corporation to advance 
credit loans for the “undertaking of con- 
structive enterprise,” and organization of 
a national mortgage loan bank, and pro- 
vision for reciprocal tariff agreements 
with other nations, also were provided. 

Reinforcement of banks, corporations, 
individuals, and the public by the tem- 
porary emergency finance corporation 
would be accomplished, Representative 
White said, in much the same manner as 


Criticism Recalled 
Now that postal savings is recognized , 
4 throughout the country as a permanent 
institution, it is recalled that when the 
original act was under consideration by 
Congress, the measure was assailed by its 
opponents as socialistic and paternalistic. 
It was contended that there was no de- 
mand for it; that there was no money in 
hiding; that it would place the Govern- | 
ment in private business and make it a 
dangerous competitor of banking institu- 
tions. 

Results amply show that such fears and 
predictions were erroneous. On the con- 
trary, there has been abundant demand 
for the service and this demand is in- 
creasingly insistent. There were, and still} 
are, millions of dollars in hiding, and the 
System, instead of being a competitor, is 
admittedly one of the best feeders of 
banking institutions. 


oe. consumption of 150,000,000 bushels 
Refuge of the Timid grain aeons. ‘ em 
Postal Savings is a logical refuge for| Representative White's statement fol- 


the timid. It has salvaged millions from | 
stovepipes, hollow trees, mother earth, and 
hundreds of other hiding places. It has 
stemmed the tide of other millions flowing of industrial and commercial stagnation 
to foreign shores—the savings of thriity| from which we find the financial reserves 
but distrustfui aliens. While the number of the great mass of our people exhausted 
of native-born depositors far exceeds the | it seems fitting and proper that I should 
number of foreign-born, it is a fact that | suggest to you measures which appear to 


there are thousands of our own citizens! me to have commendable value and prac- 
as well as those of foreign birth who will kjciniaidaimanninteaeaa 


entrust their funds to the Government | 
but will not place them with private in- | 
stitutions. 

Through the agency of Postal Savings. 


lows in full text: 
In the light of present economic distress 
| and the approach of Winter, following one 
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States Daily Publishing Corporation 


More Opportunity “* 


| Superintendent of Schools, 


j the President’s Organization, 
; Sept. 3 that special emphasis will be given 


A plan for immediate relief of the un- | 


Advisory Comiieliie a to Report 
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Cancer Death Rate Tlliterae 
Higher in 10 States 


WASHINGTON, FRIDAY, 





y Drops 
In Proportion to 
State Populations 


For Education Is’ 


Urged for Adults 


Dr. Sutton, of President’s 
Group, Declares Schools 
And Business Should Aid 


In Training Unemployed 


Fatalities From ‘Heart Disease 


Also Increase in Six 
Months 


The cancer death rate, in the first 
months of this year, increased consid- 
erably in 10 States reporting to the United 
States Public Health Service, it was stated 
orally Sept. 3 at the Service. 

Fatalities from this cause in the area 
reporting increased from 82.7 per 100,000 
population in the first six months of 1930 
to 86.1 in the corresponding period of this 
year, it was explained. Death from heart 
disease in these same States likewise in 
the comparative periods increased from 
194.5 to 196.3 per 100,000 population, ac- 
cording to the statement. Additional in- 
formation furnished follows: 


six 


Number of Persons 10 Years 
Old or More, Unable to 
Read and Write, Declines 
By 1.7 Per Cent in Decade 


lowa Maintains Lead 
In Ratio of Literates 


Churches Approve 
Back-to-School Plan 





Mr. Croxton Announces That! Figures reported by these 10 States may’ Lonisiana, However, Takes 
‘ . be considered only as general gages tor pte ate hae 3 . 
Roman Catholic, Protestant the situation in the country as a whole First Place in Reduction of 
And Jewish Organizations Probably the only definite conclusion The Percentage of Unedu- 
H On S 1 S which may be reached from the figures a 
ave ered Support is that both cancer and heart disease cated in _10-ye: ar ' Period 

— eee ee fatalities are becoming more numerous - 

eee institutions of a ona Other —_ ere need by The number of illiterates; in the United 

try and the cooperative enterprises of busi- other statistical organizations, have shown gj, . : ss 

ness and industry were urged by Dr. Willis | larger increases in cancer fatality rates States among pete 10 oem of age and 

A. Sutton, member of the President’s Or- | over dropped during the decade 1920- 

ganization on Unemployment Relief and | (Continued on Page 2, Column 7.1] | 1930 from 4,931,905. to 4,283,753, or a per- 


Atlanta, Ga., 
in a radio address Sept. 3 to see that 
adults have opportunities to get educa- 
tional training for new jobs and new con- 
ditions, as a part of this Nation's unem- 
ployment relief program. 

Fred C. Croxton, Assistant Director of 
announced 


centage decline from 6 to 4.3 per cent of 
the total povulation of the age group, the 
Bureau of the Census announced Sept. 
3 in an analysis of population on a liter- 
acy basis. 

Illiteracy among 


Higher Tariff Rates 
Secdaied Likely to 


Increase the Deficit 


pd white population 
dropped from 4 to 2.7 per cent, among the 
Negro population irom 22.9 to 163 per 
cent, and among all other races from 25.6 
to 25 per cent. Geograpnically, the South led 
in illiteracy with a percentage of 8.2 while 
the North and the West each showed a 
percentage of 2.7 
Iowa Leads in Literacy 
Iowa led all States in literacy, 


in church services throughout the coun- 
try during the week of Sept. 13 to the! 
“back-to-school” movement. Assurances 
have been received by the Organization 
from the Protestant, Catholic and Jewish 
church organizations pledging their co- 


Tariff 
That 


of 


Says 


Vice Chairman 


Commission with an 


a larger proportion of the total value of 


a See &, all dutiable imports would be collected by 


Dr. Sutton's address follows in full text:,| 


4.3. 


’ > Federg yover nN 4 igher 
Education and business are not antag- | the Federal Government under a hig oe = = . ik ae a) 
stic forces. T : b ot antag~ | tariff schedule, the actual amount would These figures with comparative data for 
onistic forces. o represent business as a z bere 4 - and 1920, are summarized in Table 1. 
merely materialistic, acquisitive enterprise |>€ Smaller because the total value an 
on the one hand, or education as de- | Quantity of dutiable imports would be Decline in Decade 
tached and valueless mental gymnastics smaller, he explained. The number of persons 10 years old and 
on the other hand, reveals an equally in- Studies Incomplete eon = “ aa 2s eee - 1930 w as 
complete and distorted view of the real Ps i "ar Sommission , 2*99,/9%, Which represents 4, decrease. O! 
Pp Mr. Rage said the Tariff Com 618,152 since 1920, when 4931209 ere 


contribution of both of these great enter- 


; Y has not had time to make many needed 
prises. The American free public school 


studies of various phases of the tariff sit- |"eturned as illiterate. 


illiteracy for the total population 10 years 


The percentage of 


and American business are partners, each uation in this country, because most of f oi waar dinak ina te 9 in 1920 t 

supplementing and _ strengthening the | the time and the staff of the Commission See oo ie ec a oa . . s n 

other. have been occupied with numerous in- 4% in 1930; for males, from 6 to 4.4; an 
for females, from 5.9 to 4.3. 


vestigations ordered by Congress. 


Vital Relationship | 
A great many problems need studying, 


F rsons 10 to 2 rs of age ir 
The relationship of schools to business or persene 30 5 e708 8 ; 


1930, the percentage of illiterate was 1.6 


and to the present depression is most but the Commission has been forced to | 4, compared with 5.3 per cent for those 21 
vital. The schools draw from the pro- | work on various individual industrial in-| years of age and over 
ceeds of business the financial support vestigations thus far. The Commission |" » oe * tithesene 

: The percentage of illiteracy for the 
which enables them to fulfill their impor- | has not had an opportunity to study 


white population in urban (city) territory 


= eee civic and business pony oy eHevis = the on. bg | was 2.5: in rural-farm territory, 3.4; and 
sche ould “ oat such support the |i - Ly sgpceP cet rae J ee = n€ }in rural-nonfarm territory, 2.9. Of the 
s S could not exist. inquiries ordered by Congress. Negroes in the urban population, 9.2 per 


But the relationship is not a one-sided 
affair. Schools, in the first place, aré im- 
portant consumers of the products of in- 
dustry. In the second place, education 
incrtases our wants and raises our stand- 


The following information was obtained 
also at the Commission: 
With its other duties, 
mission is supposed to 
administration and fiscal 


cent were illiterate; in the rural-farm pop- 
ulation, 23.2 per cent; and in the rural- 
nonfarm population, 20.5 per cent. 


Color and Nativity 


the Tariff Com- 
investigate the | 
and industrial 


ard of living, thereby developing old mar- effects of the customs laws of this country Of the 4,283,753 illiterates in the United 
kets and creating new ones. At the same now in force or which may be enacted) States on April 1, 1930, 2,407,218 were 
time education increases productivity and later, to investigate the relations between | white, 1,513,892 were Negroes, and 362,643 
makes it possible to supply the things|the rates of duty on raw materials and| were of other races 


which the higher standards of living re- finished or partially finished products, the| For native whites the percentage of illit- 


quire. Moreover, education is an abso- effects of ad valorem and specific duties | eracy was 1.5; for foreign-born whites, 9.9; 

lutely indispensable element of the en- and of compound specific and ad valorem’ for Negroes, 16.3; and for other races 25 

vironment in which business can thrive. duties, and all questions relative to the |In 1920 for native whites the percentage 

Supplies Specialists arrangement of schedules and classifica-| of illiteracy was 2; for foreign-born whites 

It makes safe and congenial business ion of articles in the several schedules} 13.1; for Negroes, 22.9; and for other 
relations possible. Finally, education sup- Of the customs law, and, in general, to| races, 25.6. 


plies the research workers and other spe- investigate the operation of customs laws, The noticeable decrease in the percent- 


cialists who help business to improve its including their relation to the Federal| age of illiteracy shown for the foreign- 
methods and output. revenues, their effect upon the industries | born whites is due ‘largely to the fact that 

The foregoing words are from a pam- and labor in the country and to submit! in 1920 Mexicans, whose illiteracy per- 
phlet issued by the National Education "eports of these investigations. centage is very high, were included in the 
Association during my term as president | The Commission also has the power to white classification, while in 1939 they 
of that organiaztion called “The Schools! investigate the Paris Economy Pact and were given a separate classification and 
and Business.” They show the relation- Similar organizations and arrangement in§ are mecluded among the “Other races” in 


Europe. 

Also, beside its gathering of information 
for the President and for Congress, the 
Commission may investigate tariff rela- 
tions between the United States and for- 
eign countries, commercial treaties, pref- 
erentials provisions, economic alliances, 
the effect of export bounties and prefer- 
ential transportation rates, the volume of 
importations compared with domestic 
production and consumption, and condi- 
tions, causes and effects relating to com- 
petition of foreign industries with those 
of the United States, including dumping 
and cost of production 


these tabulations. 

The number and the percentage illiter- 
ate are shown, by color and nativity, in 
Table 2 


Ship between business and education. 
Shall try to amplify 
ideas. 

In the year 1927-28 the schools spent 
$382.996.156 for capital outlay alone. This 
is no small item. The maintaining of 
such plants and the keeping up of such 
&@ program will do much to solve the Na- 
tion’s problem of devression. From the 
standpoint of the number of employes in 
the Nation's leading industries the school: 
are a very important factor.: 

In the number of people aciually em- 


I 
these fundamental) 


Illiteracy, by Localities 

In the North and the Wesi, the per- 
centage of illiteracy for the total popula- 
tion 10 years of age and over was 2.7; 
in the South, 8.2. Of the native white 
population, six-tenths of 1 per cent were 
illiterates, both in the North and in th 
West, and 3.7 per cent in the South; of 
the foreign-born whites, 10.5 per cent in 


on Page r 


of Press of 
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Products 


Production of Shoes 


| Alien Deportations 


illiteracy for males was 4.4 and for temales | 
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| 
Exceed All Records 


Defective Visas Outstanding 
Cause of Expulsion During 
Fiscal Year 


Visas not within the requirements of the 
1924 Immigration Act were the cause of 
the greatest number of deportations of 
aliens during the last fiscal year, while 
the fact that the aliens were criminal 
was fourth in importance as a cause ot 


Resulting Reduction in Chan- 
nel Widths Doubles Fre- 
quencies, According to 


deportation, it was stated orally Sept. 3 Radio Commission 
at the Department of Labor. siuntliaiamneiidiaiiaada 
The Bureau of Immigration deported 


1,773 criminal aliens during the 1931 fiscal 
year, compared with 1,712 in the 1930 fiscal 
period, it was stated. Aliens sent from 
the country because of inadequate visas 
numbered only 6,205 during the last fiscal 
year, as against 6,694 during the previous 
fiscal year. Deportations set a new high 
mark in the fiscal period ended June 30 
1931, wth a total of 18,142. The 1930 fig- 
ure was 16,631. 

The following additional 
was made available: 

Aliens who staved longer than they were 


Telegraphic Services 


Principally Affected 
Order Follows Recommenda- 
tions of International Com- 
mittee Conference Held at 


The Hague in in _1929 


information 


permitted were second in number of de- Complete revision of the allocation of 
portations in 1931, with a total of 2,835. wave lengths for commercial and expcri- 
compared with 2,019 in 1930. Tlliterates mental communications stations, con- 
over 16 years of age, totalling 2,066, were cjcstent with the development of radio 
sent out last year, which was a decreas€ technique, and entailing a reduction in 


from the 1930 figure of 2,696. 

Efforts to rid the country of aliens likely 
tc become public charges bore considerable 
fruit during the past fiscal year, the total 
deportations in this class rising to 1,240 
from a total of only 305 in the preceding 
fiscal year. 

Immorality was the cause of 884 depor- 


channel-widths which will have the efiect 
vircually of doubling the number of avail- 
able frequencies, was ordered by the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission Sept. 3 on recom- 
mendation of its Engineering Division. 
The order (No. 119) places into effect 
a one-tenth per,cent separation between 
frequencies above 1,500  kilocycles—the 


tations in the 1931 fiscal year, while im- ypper extremity of the broadcast band— 
; ee eee ee ; as against the present standard of two- 
(Continued on Page 3. Column 2.) \tenths per cent separation. In figures, 


Debt Moratorium 


the number of channels available for al- 

location from 10 kilocycles to 28,000 kilo- 

eycles is increased from 1,814 to 3,025. 
Enforcement of the order necessitated 


operation. he announced. (The full text , x ° illiter: : . ; - x a thorough rev ing of all tion of 
: 7 : F ‘rate population of only 0.8 per cent,. ° a ign revamping allocation 
= = Croxton’s announcement will be Imports Would Fall in thus matiaiaine its leadership held in He ping uurope, c ays frequencies to particular types of service, 
ound on page 2.) : 7 99 ‘ ares age is t ; such as point to point, coastal, marine re- 
“f . Both Quantity and V alue 1920 with a percentage of 1.1. Louisiana a e - ei o . ea 5 ~ on j 
Value of Education . however, led all States in reduction during | ‘ n. @ lay, Ships, aeronautical airerafi, tole- 
Speaking through the network of the | ate g _ the decade, where illiteracy was reduced Secretar Stimson vision, geophysical and experimenial as- 
Columbia Broadcasting System, Dr. Sut- Increasing tariffs under existing condi- from 21.9 to 13.5 per cent, { K - . sigfments. Tolerance limits to minimize 
Saal aaa aieae snore of _— age tions of world depression might well cause —_ siatement of the Bureau follows: ae eee , oe — prescribed for the various 
; , re actual money by return | ihe Federal deficit to become larger than | in full text: | , ns ‘lasses service, 
brs a ne ee ever, Thomas Walker Page, Vice Chair- On April 1, 1930, there were 98,723,047 Foundations of Political Recommendations of Committee 
han by seeking work. e declared in| man of the Tariff Commission, stated or-| persons 10 years old and over in the popu- . re : : : 2 1s re J 
furtherance of the back-to-school move- | ally jing 3 lation of the United States, of which | Good W ill Are Being Laid in Be cg A eee ee 
oe rng serge An the President's Or- Imports would be apt to fall off in both | MUmber 4,283,753, or 43. per cent, were Abroad He Declares Mternational Technical Consulting Com- 
aaa alee eet ae we SS quantity and value, if duties on them were returned as illiterate, that is, nov able to ADrOaa, ects “mittee on Radio Communications, which 
tend school. The job of the rest of the | 4U . cee eer tee eee oe read and wrile. either in English or in} 1 : . at Sa 2 “gs ‘Fall of 192 
country, he aaded, is to provide work for made higher; and therefore, even though any other language. The percentage ot | Upon His Return Srathoens "aa ts — s ull 


signatory to conference 
asecd that technical progress in the art 
o: radio telegraph communication was 
uch as to warrant a reduction, by one- 
half, in the separation between communi- 
cations frequencies, provided all nations 
used most modern apparatus so as to 
avoid interference. 
The following 
was made available 
the new allocations: 
The new ailocations were worked out 
under the supervision of Dr. C. B. Jolliffe, 
Chief Engineer of the Commission, by en- 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 3.—The Secre- 
tary of State, Henry L. Stimson, upon his 
return from Europe today announced that 
there is good reason to believe that the 
foundations of political good will are be- 
ing laid abroad and that the debt mora- 
terium is “proving he!pful in many di- 
rections.” 

Secretary 
has new courage, 
between various 
preliminaries to economic 


additional informa_-ion 
in connection with 
Stimson said that Germany 
that informal meetings 
countries are necessary 
rehabilitation, 


and the meetings between Germany and gineers of the commercial and interna- 

France are encouraging. The full text tional communications sections. 

of his remarks follows: A significant change reflected in the 
“The month which has elapsed since the Dew alignment is that showing that the 


short-wave band considered available for 
commercial operations has been extended 
from 23,000 to 28,000 kilocycles, making 
available 175 additional frequencies on the 
one-tenth separation basis. Heretofore 
23,000 kilocycles nas been recognized as 
the commercial outpost for radio, under 
international treaty agreed to at the 
Radiotelegraph Conference held in Wash- 
ington in 1927 under the Chairmanship 
of Herbert Hoover as Secretary of Come- 
merce. 


close of the Seven Power Conference in 
London has given us a chance to begin to 
appraise the result of that Conference and 
of the various meetings which preceded 
end have followed it. From the informa- 
tion which has come to me I believe that 
Germany has received a new spirit of 
courage and confidence. 

The result of the recent plebiscite in 
Prussia; the fact that on the day when 
the German banks reopened the deposits 
exceeded the withdrawals, together with 
many other similar indications, all point 
to more hopeful conditions and spirit. 


“Even more encouraging have been the 
meetings of the French and German min- 
isters and the friendly and conciliatory 
spirit in which Prime Minister Laval and 
Chancellor Bruening have begun to dis- 
cuss the vital political questions which di- 
vide their countries. The same is true of 
the mectings which have been held be- 
tween the Ministers of Germany and Brit- 
ain, and of Germany and Italy. Such in- 
formal meetineg§constitute the most effec- 
tive method of approaching and discuss- 
ing these political problems, and until 
they are thus approached in such a spirit, 
any thorough economic rehabilitation oi 
Central Europe is almost impossible. 

“I think there is now good reason to be- | 
lieve that these European statesmen, tak- | 
ing advantage of the respite granted by 
Mr. Hoover's moratorium as well as the 
recommendations of the London confer- 
ence, are beginning gradually to lay the | 
foundations. of political good will, upon 
which a lasting structure of peace and 
economic prosperity can finally be rested. 
It was very evident in each of the coun- 
tries I visited that the spirit and policy 
of the President's moratorium was highly 
appreciated and was proving helpful in 
many directions.” 


Broadcasting Not Affected 

The broadcast bane, which ranges from 
550 to 1,500 kilocycles is unaffected by the 
new channeling sysiem. Provision is 
made, however, to care for the prospective 
needs of experimental visual broadcasting 
in so far as sound accompaniment is con- 
cerned. / 

The allocation establishes the channel of 
1,550 kilocycles, just outside the broadcast 
band, as the “visual broadcasting sound 
track.” Heretofore the channel of 1,604 
kilocycles was so assigned, but was out- 
side the reach of the ordinary broadcast 
receiving set. With the new frequency, 
however, it is expected that the ordinary 
broadcast receiver will pick up voice 
broadcasts on it, and thus will obviate the 
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Federal Bird Refuges 
Closed to Hunters 


{Continued on 


Shooting da Bavekel in 
Eight Reservations 


Orders permitting hunting on eight 
Federal bird reservations have been re- 
voked by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Arthur M. Hyde, in view of emergency 
conditions affecting wild fowl because of 


the Pioneer West 


[ e . the drought which has dried up their 
[Continued on Page 9, 9, Column 3.) O F a 5 Continues to Expand f C breeding grounds, the Department of Ag- 
r riculture announce ept. 3. e state- 

‘Wiretapping’ Policy n Federal Policy for Education ai Being Collected by Library of Congress ‘sture announces sept 
- = Output Is Five Million Pairs in os eee ; The Secretary of Agriculture has re- 
Remains Unchanged | E f 1930 Fi vokea wders that heretofore permitted 
’ Ss U . f " Tas Uxcess O . igure ’ . i = : hunting on Federal bird reservations at 
to 5 Results of Two Years of Research on Problem of National i" s ‘Curator of Rare Books Says New Aspect of American His- gui; "River, Aric: Big Laxe. Ark: Tule 
‘ : u ot and shoe production in the United | oo * oe A - . Lake, Calif.; Deer Flat, Idaho; Nine Pipe 
Justice Department Says Each Assistance to State Schools to Be Formulated States rose again in July, the total output | tory Will Be Explored Through Gathering of a Series and Pablo, Mont.; Rio Grande, N- Mex. 
’ nal ° . | 08 e month having been 28,414,277 | : 7 , 7 ¥- 6 and Cold Springs, Oreg. This action was 
Case Judged on Merits At Meeting in October pairs, exclusive of rubber footwear, and | Of Earliest Types of W estern Printing taken. officials of the Biological Survey, 
baedaenh a ts thus the production for the first seven | seiciecraiaageeaetniaiceamen eed United States Department of Agriculvure, 
The Department oe oumioe has mo months of 1931 is more than 5,000,000 3 explained, because of the drought e.ner- 
changed its policy with respect to “wire- ECOMMENDATIONS outlining the fu- 300 field agents, regional consultants,mem- pairs in excess of the corresponding pe- yas Library of Congress has just begun early publishing is the newspaper. Men gency confronting wild ducks and ge2se. 
tapping” as a means of obtaining evi- ture relationship of the Federal Gov- bers of cooperating committees, and re- riod of 1930, according t6 a compilation | to collect a series of the earliest who sel up presses usually printed a paper Of the 81 reservations established by 
dence, and each case in which such tactics ernment toward education will be deter- search collaborators have participated in| made public Sept. 2 by the Department! types of printing, Stale by State, as the or a pamphlet. These papers reflect the’ Executive orders and placed under the ad- 


are used will be judged on the merits of 


mined in the final sessions of the National 
the case, according to an oral statement 


Advisory Committee on Education opening 


by Solicitor General Thomas D. Thacher,| Oct..5 after two years searching study, 

Sept. 3. ;Chairman Charles R. Mann stated orally 
This statement was made in response! Sept. 3 

to inquiries as to whether the Depart- No conclusions have been reached yet, 


ment’s decision to drop a New York liquor! but members of the committee have been 


case in which wire-tapping methods were | studying tentative proposals during the 

employed was a change in the previous, Sumnfer, and they will act on them con- 

policy laid down by the Department re- clusively in the final sessions, he said. Ad- 

garding such cases ditional information was supplied as fol- 
He said that the Department, after {clws from the United States Office o 

scrutinizing the evidence in the case, had. Education. 

directed Assistant District Attorney Ken- Appointed by President Hoover because 


of 


neth Voight of New 
the case, which involved 15 men and two 
women charged with violations of the 
liquor laws. 

“The Department reviewed the evidence 
carefully in this case,” Mr. Thacher said 
“It was found that except for the evidence 
carefully in this case,”” Mr. Thacher said. 
“It was found that except for the evidence 
obtained by wire-tapping there was not 
sufficient evidence to prosecute those in- 
volved and the decision was reached to 

’ nolle prosse the case. 


York to nolle pross “considerable difference of opinion as 
to policies which should be pursued by the 
Federal Government in respect to educa- 
tion,” the committee, composed of 52 emi- 
nent educators, was organized in June 
1929, by Secretary of the Interior Ray 
Lyman Wilbur. 

The purpose of the committee as de- 
fined by Secretary Wilbur was “to give 
us the proper chart by which to steer our 
ecucational course.” Since its organiza- 
t.on the entire scope of American educa- 
| Hon has been minutely examined. Nearly 







the investigation. Numerous conferences 
have been held with leading educators 
representing various levels of American 
education, and out of the mass of infor- 
mation gathered some very significant pro- 
posals have been drawn up. 


Among some of the outstanding prob- 
lems the committee has studied at length 
are those involving Federal financial aid 
to the States and the extent of its control | 
over education once aid has been given. 
The stcering committee agreed thet the 
Federal Government has an obligation to 
aid public education in the States, and 
ihe committee members endorse this prin- 
ciple. 


oi Commerce. 

The July production represents a gain 
of 574,859 pairs over June and made the| 
total for the seven_months of this year, | 
187,817,353 pairs. Compared with July 
1936, the output in July this year was 
greater by 4,293,505 pairs, the figure 
showed. Additional information was sup- 
plied as follows 

Though the production in 
marked increase over June, it failed to 
reach the high points of the seven-month 
period that were regisiered by April pro- 
duction of 29,887.000 pairs and the March 
production of 29.363,000 pairs. Nevertheless 
ihe July output shows a well sustained 
trade and near-capacity faciory operation 
in the bulk of the cas¢ 

The Department’s figures 
there were increases over 
production of shoes for men, 


great migration penetrated the West and 
spanned the Continent, V. V. Parma, cu- 
rator of rare books, announced orally at 
the Library Sept. 3. 

Already two of the earliest printed 
works in Wisconsin and New Mexico have 
been acquired and a diligent effort is be- 
ing made lo trace the movement of the 
press Westward, and thus another aspect 
of American history, heretofore unem- 
ploved, will be opened up, he pointed out 
.cnal iniormation was supplied as 


July was a 


AGG 
iollow 

The in 
American 
tercctl In 


and early 
than an in- 


in the press 
pinting is mor. 
an industry It involves vital 
pheses of the social and political history 
oi the Nation Thus far, altention to 
American rarities of this kind has been 
confined to the East, particularly in New 
England and the Atlantic States. But 
and youths, misses and children, and slip-| this area is but a part of the whole coun- 
pers and moccasins. Decreases were|try, and as the settlers moved westward, 
shown, hewever, in the output of shoes| the rudiments of new societies came into 
for ‘infants, athletic and sporting, part| being, each with its important historical 
beginnings. 
| One of the most significant types of 





Calls For Change 

Tentative proposals for action submitted 
by the steering committe in 1930 called 
for revolutionary changes in the present 
policy of the Federal Government. Since 
then, however, changes and modifications 
have resulted. One of the earlier tenta- | 
tive suggestions was to repeal all laws! 


\ 


show that 
June in the 


women, boys 


[Continued on Page 3. Column 4.) [Continued on Page 9, Column 1.) 





tendencies of the day and of the locality. 
There is no doubt that many valuable 
early edilions, aS press aller press was 
founded from the Alleghanies to the Pa- 
cific, survive, and it is the aim of the 
Library to acquire them for the benefit 
of American scholarship. 
Already one man, Douglas 
Chicago has perlormed 
pioneer work in collecting early 
uf the presses in the West He 
make @ list, aud with the coovera 


minisiwation of the Biological Survey, 
these eight are the only ones on paris of 
which hunting has been permitted. ‘The 
new series of refuges being established un- 
der the Migratory Bird Act of 1929 will , 
be inviolate sanctuaries, on which hunt- 
ing will not be permitted after they are 
under administration of the Biological 
Survey 


MeMurtrie 
valuable 
edilious The Secretary's order, it was pointed 
has besn/ out, is in line with the presidemcal pree- 
“ion Of Jansation of Aug. 25 shorlening the season 


o! 


tae Library of Congress, hus published im- | on ducts, geese, brane and coot to 30 Gays 
portant findings. and calling for cooperation in the corscr= 
Iiis lists first give a brief eccount of the yation of waterfowl. Thes? emerg ney 


Listory surrounding the establishment otf 
the early presses in the wilderness, touch 
on the biography cf the printer or printers 
who founded them, and then sketch the 
expansion of the industry and cites the 
earlier publications. 

Early works from the press are those 
regarded within the first 20-year period 
after publishing commenced in a locality. 
This means that there will be a-difference 


measures, it was explained, have been n= 
cessitated by severe drought in the ne-vth- 
ern plains States and westward to the 
Cascade Mountains and in the Prairie 
Provinces of Canada, the principal wild- 
fowl breeding grounds of this continent, 
The drying up of sloughs and marshes in 
this region has prevented the birds from 
rearing normal numbers of young, and 
as a result the annual flight of ducks 
and geese this Fall is expected to be the 
smallest on record. 


(Continued on Page 4, Column 4.] } 
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More Opportunity 
For Education Is 
Urged for Adults 


Dr. Sutton, of President’s 
Group, Asserts Schools 
And Business Should Aid 
In Training Unemployed 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

ployed in industries the business of pub- 
lic education stands fifth, only agricul- 
ture, construction, railroads and te:‘Niles 
standing above the number of people ac 
tually employed in giving education. 
Standing in the amount invested above 
iron and steel, above textiles, and above 
automobiles, and even the coal industry, 
the schools constitute one oi the Nation's 
greatest enterprises. 

Educated people are good consumers, 
and therefore the purpose of a “back-to- 
school” movement is to see that the Na- 

- tion’s people may be prepared to use the 
. materials and products of the Nation's 
machines. Of the men and women who 
are consuming the products of our great 
industries, such as automobiles, electric 
refrigeration, telephones, motor vehicles, 
radios, furniture, art materiais—90 per 
cent of those who purchase these materials 
where profit is above the negligible point 
come from our public schools. 

hus we see that the consumption of the 
Nation's goods is absolutely dependent 
upon the schools of the Nation, and that 
no problem now confronting us is more 
important that that the children of the 
Nation should be enrolled in our edu- 
cational institutions. Education is one of 
cur fundamental basic industries. Educa- 
tion causes an increase in the variety of 
human wants and needs in such a way 
that we are able to consume what our ma- 

. chines have produced. 

As I have often said, the cave man has 
no pictures on his wall, no carpet on his 
floor, no motor is purring at his gate, no 

_ frigidaire is in his kitchen; he calls over 
“long distance never at all; telephones, 
telegraph, wireless, radio and communica- 
tions means nothing tg him; there is no 
use for transportation,’ whether of auto- 
* mobiles or Pullman ticket; the prod- 
ucts of art have no attraction for him; 
* he does not adorn himself in beautiful 
clothes that come as a product of our sheep 
‘or cotton industry, neither does he care 
for shoes that come from the cattle that 
* dot our plains. 


Effects of Education 


But lift this man in the scale of life; 
give him the opportunity to attend school; 
he wishes a house, and land on which to 
build that house; the real estate bu iness | 
“is started, hardware firms will profit by 

his knowledge and education, art and in- 

dustries flourish, the factory whistles com- 
mence to blow in order that he may pur- 
chase his furniture, and the great move- | 
ments of modern industry prosper because 
his wants and wishes have been lifted and 
refined. Give this same man a high-school 

‘ education and we have further increased 
business. Give him the opportunity for 
college training and we have lifted him 
into the sphere of great and mighty 
wants and urges, and at the same time 
given him the capacity to earn. 

These things come to us in normal times, 
but in periods of depression why should 
we be interested in sending our children 
to school? Let me enumerate some fun- | 
damental reasons: First of all our chil- 
dren should return to school because of 
the enjoyments that will come to them 
out of an educated mind. Our children 
should return to school in order that they 
may be taken out of industry and pro- 
vide employment for men and women. I} 
verily believe that if every child under 21 
years of age could be taken out of indus- 
try and placed in school where he belongs 
the employment problem would be solved. 

Destroys Opportunity 

It is sad to state, but it is true, that 
many industries of this country are em- 
ploying children where men could be em- | 
ployed. This a two-edged sword destroy- 
ing the child's opportunity to grow and | 
to be a greater and better consumer and 
producer and at the same time depriving | 
an adult of the opportunity by which he 
might support the child, support himself 
and sustain his station in life. 

The children should return to school 
not only for the benefit of developing 
their own minds and for the solving of | 
this unemployment problem, but because 
of all times in life, this is the best time 
for children, and for young men and 
women to be in high school and college. 
A boy or girl today will earn more actual | 
money by attending high school and col- 
lege than in any position that can be of- 
fered to him in this period of depression. 

Nine chances out of 10—any boy or any 
girl in this period of depression will take 
practically any work that is offered to! 
him. He will disregard his vocational in- 
clination; he will disregard his vocational 
aptitude and attitude and will go into! 
work for which he is wholly unprepared 
and ill adapted. On account of the fact | 
that it is so hard to turn loose a job when | 
once employed he may continue in this 
position through life and never reach the | 
real purpose for which his life was cre- 
ated. On the other hand, if he could find 
profitable employment adapted to his abil- 
ities he will earn but little in it at the 
present time. At no time is it so cheap 
to go to high school or to go to college as 
now. 


Appeals to School Officials 

I wish to appeal to school superinten- 
dents, college presidents, to teachers, to 
principals of institutions that they go 
most carefully through every single one 
of their records and enquire into boys and 
girls dropping out and urge them to re- 
turn to school if able to do advanced 
school work. I also wish to appeal to 
the colleges and universities that they 
take care of the young men and young 
women of unusual promise who have 
graduated and taken their bachelor’s de- 
gees, that fellowships be found for them 
aid that they return to either their alma 
mater or to some other university for the 
master’s degree, Oe 

At no time could a boy or girl more 
profitably borrow money in order to com- 
plete his education. At no time could loan 
funds and private individuals spend 
money more profitably for the education 
of the people than at present. They will 
be given to these people an education at 
the time of life that is most valuable and 
preparing them for higher and better use- 
penees when more prosperous times re- 
urn. 

I wish to appeal to the mothers and 
fathers of the boys and girls that they 
let nothing deter them from sending these 
boys and girls back to school, that if 
necessity demands, they borrow in order 
that their children may attend college. | 


Need of Retraining 

An finally I must appeal to the great 
educational institutions of this country, 
and to the great cooperative enterprises of 
business and industry, that we do all in 
our power to see that adults have the op- 
portunity to get new educational training 
for new jobs and new conditions. Adult 
education was never needed so badly as 
now. Men need to be retrained for new) 
jobs. The blacksmith has lost his job 
in shoeing horses, and shoyld be re- 
trained. The ‘swing of the ndulum in 
_ fashion, has destroyed many a woman's 
work. Let her be retrained before she 
leaves her present position. 


Finally, may, I state this—that-which +e! 


| many we would provide with labor! 


| highly bonded it may ‘be, look into the | 


}not lost our 


| can character. 


Power Production 
Greater in July 


Daily Demand Showed Less 
Than Seasonal Decline in 
Seven-month Period 


| 
she 

The daily demand for electricity during | 
the first seven months of this year de- 


creased less than the seasonal decline} 


|noted for 11 years, the output in July} 


having shown a gain, the first in any| 
month since March, according to a state- 
ment Sept. 3 by the Geological Survey of | 
the Department of the Interior. } 

The production for public use main- | 
tained about the same daily avérage in| 
July as in June. The July output was) 
7,731,000,000 kilowatt-hours. Improved | 
rainfall, it was pointed out, should in- 
crease the production of electricity by 
water-power plants, which has been cur- | 
tailed by drought conditions. 

(The Survey’s statement will be 
published in full text in the issue of 
Sept. 5.) 


needed today, is not charity, but work. 
In the great movement going forward 


| throughout the country, under the direc- 


tion of President Hoover and Chairman 
Gifford, let me appeal that all down the 
line, we provide work rather than charity. 
Work is indeed the bread of life. The 
disintegration of character, the prevalence 
of crime during periods of depression, 
could be accounted for not because man 
is a human being and wicked, but because 
the one support of his moral character— 
work—has been denied him. 


Give the people work. If we raise $20,- 
000,000,000 for relief, let us see that no 
child suffers and no man goes hungry, 
but let the major part of this great sum 
be spent in providing labor that men may 
keep their self-respect, that women may 
still be clear-eyed and undismayed, and | 
that they may realize that the bread 
which they eat and the enjoyment which 
comes to them and which they may offer 
to their children comes as the result of 
their labor. 


Provisions for Work 


My suggestion for the solution of this 
problem is as follows: That beginning 
with the individual home, we take it as a 
motto—that every individual who has a 
job shall help provide a job for someone 
else. I scarcely ever ride through the | 
rural sections of my country but what I 
say in the words of a famous southerner | 
“that while I believe the day of miracles | 
is past, I could wish that the Lord would 
send a shower of paint upon our countny.” | 

Think what it would mean if each of us 
who has a job would say that a part of | 
our money would go to the repainting and | 
redecorating of our home! Think of how 
Then 
let each corporation sit down with its 
board of directors, carefully go over the 
layout of its business, see what needs to 
be done during the next five years, where 
there is a new plant to be erected, where 
an old on2 is to be overhauled, where 
additions are to be made, and resolve that 
out of the funds of this institution we are 
going to budget a part to begin immedi- 
ately on this work, because we know men 
need work, and we will help to provide 
through this corporation for their need. 


County Programs 


Then let every county government care- 
fully examine the institution of that 


, county, and see what needs to be done 


and what must be done within the next 
five years. Then let the county definitely 


| provide out of its budget for beginning 


immediately this work before the Winter 
sets in. Let every municipality, however, | 
néeds, and where good business sense 
would dictate that within the next five | 
years its sewer system must be renovated, | 
its water works increased in capacity, new 
streets laid, new buildings erected, that it | 
will forthwith and immediately begin some | 
of these enterprises. | 

The State government should set itself 
definitely to this task, and of course the | 


| National Government has undertaken al- | 
| ready such a program, but many of the | 
| post offices and public 


buildings, which 
have been voted are unbuilt. Let the work 
be started at once. What America needs 
is not charity. It needs work. The most 


| fundamental thing in the human char- 
| acter is work. Jesus himself declared “My 
| Father worketh 


hitherto and I work.” | 
Work is the need of this hour, and so| 
whether it is the child’s going back to 
the school to begin his work or the man | 
with his dinner pail going toward the | 
factory, or the engineer walking toward | 
the bridge or the viaduct, let’s give the | 
people work. 

America is as rich today as she has 
ever been. We have not lost our charac- 
ter; we have not lost our friends; we have 
land; our homes and our 
buildings are here; only the paper profit | 
and the speculative wealth have been | 
wiped away. There is ong great American 
asset that is in danger, that is Ameri- 
The man who has his own 
work, who goes .to it in the morning and 
returns in the evening with his consciencé 
satisfied and sits down with his family to 
the evening meal, bows his head and asks 
God's blessing upon his home and returns 


| grateful appreciation for what he is about 


to eat and enjoy will not be a radical— 
he is a contented citizen. 

All the problems of business, industry, 
society, crime, lie in this one thing—that 
is, that every citizen, that every man, that 
every woman, that every child from kin- 


| dergarten to old age shall have his job— 


and the job of the childhood of this Na- 
tion is to go to school, and the job of the 
rest of this Nation is to provide work for 
those who have none. 
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PAN AMERICAN GARDENS IN SUMMER TIME 


—Horydczak 


Acquatic plants in leaf and flower surround the Aztec God of Flowers, Xochipilli, at this time of the year, as he 


rests besides the pool in the formal gardens of 


Back-to-school Movement Is Given 


the 





Pan American 


Support of Church Organizations 


Roman Catholic, Protestant 


and Jewish Alike Endorse 


Plan of President’s Group 


Churches of the country will devote spe- | has issued the following statement to the 


cial emphasis during the week of Sept. 
13 to encouragement of children of school 
age to continue their attendance at schools 
that they will not be competing with 


| heads of families during the stress of great 


unemployment according to announce- 
ment Sept 3 by Fred C. Croxton, Assistant 
Director of the President’s Organization 
on Unemployment Relief. 

The three great church organizations 
have pledged their cooperation in the 
nationwide back-to-school movement, Mr. 
Croxton declared, and their plan to em- 
phasize the necessity for additional school- 
ing in the present emergency is in line 
with their pledge. Mr. 
ment follows in full text: 


Cooperation Pledged 
“Protestant, Catholic and Jewish 
churches have pledged their cooperation 
to the President's Organization on. Unem- 
ployment Relief in the nationwide back- 
to-school movement, according to an- 


nouncement made today (Sept. 3) by Fred | 
Special | 


C. Croxton, Assistant Director. 
emphasis for the school movement will be 


given through the respective churches dur- 


ing the week ending Sept. 13. 

“Dr. Ralph H. Long, executive director 
of the National Lutheran Council, has sent 
the following statement to the President's 
Organization: 

Duty of the Church 

“ ‘Believing that the Church has serious 
responsibility in the present emergency of 
unemployment and in support of the ef- 
forts of the President’s Organization on 
Unemployment Relief, we urgently call 
upon congregations, pastors, colleges, 
schools, and Inner Mission agencies in our 
respective churches to urge the advisa- 
bility of our young people continuing in 
school rather than seeking employment 
in competition with-heads of families.’ 

“The call referred to by Dr. Long is 


signed by the Rev. Dr. Frederick H. Knu-| 


bel, New York, president of the United 
Lutheran Church in America; 
Dr. G. A. Brandelle, Rock Island, Tll., pres- 
ident of the Lutheran Augustana Synod; 
the Rt. Rev. J. A. Aasgaard, D.D., Minne- 


| apolis, Minn., president of the Norwegian 


Lutheran Church of America; the Rev. Dr. 
C. C. Hein, Columbus, Ohio, president of 


| the American Lutheran Church; the Rev. | 


Dr. N. C. Carlsen, Blair, Nebr., president 
of the United Danish Church in America; 


| and the Rev. T. O. Burntvedt, Minneapo- 
| his, Minn., president of the Lutheran Free | 


| Church. 


“The Lutheran general bodies whose 
presidents have issued the call represent 
some 2,500,000 Lutherans in the United 
States and own theological seminaries, 
colleges and academies number 74. The 
pastors, who through this call are asked 
to use their influence with parents and 
children to keep young people in school, 
number about 7,500. 


“Maurice Bisgyer, president, National 
Association of Jewish Center Executives, 
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Croxton’'s state- | 


the Rey. ! 


President's Organization: 


“The back-to-school program of the | 


| President’s Organization on Unemploy- 
|ment Relief is based on the careful con- 
sideration of the social service load that 


| this country will have to carry the coming | 


Winter. 


| “*Those with dependents must be our 
chief concern in the field of employment. 

“Unless the need is imperative, it 
would redound to the advantage of every 
youth to stay in school and prepare him- 


self along thorough vocational lines in| 


this period when it is so difficult to find 
a job. 

“With this end in view we have se- 
cured the cooperation of the Jewish Wel- 
fare Board which is circularizing all the 


Young Men’s Hebrew Associations and) 


| Jewish Centers throughout the country, 
so that they may all cooperate in urging 


| this back-to-school movement upon our! 


young people.’ 


“Father Michael J. Ready, Assistant 
General Secretary of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference, made the follow- 
ing statement of cooperation to the Presi- 
}dent’s organization: 
“*The Administrative 


Committee of 


Bishops, National Catholic Welfare Con-| 
ference, stated that they would, of course, | 
heartily cooperate with the plans of the) 


| President’s Organization on Unemploy- 


ment Relief to relieve in every possible | 


way the present lamentable conditions due 
to unemployment. 

“‘The Chairman of the Committee, 
Archbishop Edward J. Hanna of San 


| Francisco, recalled his words issued last | 
in which he voiced, at their | 


| November 
express wish, the sentiment of the bishops 


of the country at their general meeting: | 


‘Cooperation of Catholics in their organ- 


izations and as individuals with the Fed-} 


; eral, State and city efforts to reduce un- 
;employment is most commendable. They 
have already done much. We ask them 
to do still more.’ 

“*The Administrative Committee, Arch- 


bishop Hanna stated, will use every means | 
at their command to make known the def- | 


|inite plans announced by the President's 
| Organization on Unemployment Relief to 
better the present situation.’ 

“The Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America, under the signature 
of Bishop Francis J. McConnell, president, 
sent the following telegram to the Presi- 
are Organization on Unemployment Re- 
let: j 

| “‘I wish to report te you the willingness | 
|and desire of the Federal Council of the| 
|Churches of Christ in America to aid the | 
| work of the President's Organization on 
| Unemployment Relief in every way pos-| 
sible.’ ” 


Advisory Committee 
To Report on Education 


[Continued from Page 1.} | 
| that give annu al Federal grants in any | 
form to the States for special phases of | 
{education of interest to particular groups | 
of people, and provide one unallotted an- | 
nual grant to the States of $2.50 per child} 
under 21 years of age. States were to 
be individually responsible for making up 
their educational budgets. 

Also it was earlier proposed that there | 
be created an adequate Federal headquar- | 
ters for educational research to correlate t 
all data on education and coordinate the 
|research of various agencies already ex- 
| isting, 

These suggestions and others, however, 
have undergone considerable scrutiny 
since they were proffered. They served to 
stimulate interest and brought forth im- 
portant discussion and additional sugges- 
tions. Thdse will be determined with 
finality when the committee holds its 
final sessions in October. 

Throughout its investigations the com- 
mittee has been in close cooperation with 
specially appointed representatives from 
nine of the Federal Departments, the Civil 
Service Commission, and the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. 


Committees Named 


The following national associations set 
up cooperating committees: The American 
Association of Junion Colleges, the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers Colleges, the 
American Federation of Labor, ihe Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association, the 
American Vocational Association, the 
Association of American Colleges, the 
Association of American Universities, the 
Association of Land Grant Colleges and 
Universities, the Association of Separated 
State Universities, the Association of 
State Directors of Vocational Education, 
the Department of Superigtendence of the 
National Education Association, the Na- 
tional Association of State Universities, 
the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation, and the State Superintendents of 


Educatgonm _ 





Union in the National Capital. 


PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Sept. 3, 1931 


the United Press, called. 
conference not announced.™\ 

11 a. m—Carl H. White called. Ob- 
ject of visit not announced. 

11:15 a. m.—Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 
called to discuss veterans’ matters. 

11:30 a. m—The President received a 
committee of the Missionary Board of 
the Federated Council of Churches. 

11:45 a. m—Edward A. O'Neal, presi- 
dent of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, called. Object of visit not an- 
nounced. 

12 noon— Randall Gould, Shanghai 
newspaper correspondent, called on a 
personal matter. 

12:15 p. m.—Representative White 
(Rep.), of Toledo, Ohio, called to discuss 
unemployment relief. 

12:30 p. m.—The President received 
C. A. Hodges and the committee in 
charge of the President’s Cup motor- 
boat races to be held at Washington, 
D. C., Sept. 18. 

2:45 p. m.—David Lawrence, president 
of Consolidated Press Association, called. 
Subject of conference not announced. 

3 p. m.—Maj. Gen. George S. Gibbs, 
Chief Signal Off -er, United States Army, 
called. Object of visit not announced. 

3:30 p. m.—George R. James, vice 
governor of the Federal Reserve Board, 
called. Object of visit not announced. 

4 p. m.—Col. J. C. Roop, the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, called to 
discuss budget matters. 


Subject of 


| 10:45 a. m.—Karl Bickel, president of | 


‘Ice Price-fixing Held « 
Invalid in Oklahoma 


Denver, CoLo., Sept. 3—An Oklahoma 
statute declaring the manufacture, sale 
and distribution of ice to constitute a 
“public business” requiring licenses of 
those engaged in the business, and per- 
mitting the Corporation Commission to 
requiate the price of ice, has been declared 
| unconstitutional by tie United States Cir- 
{cuit Court of Appeals for the Tenth 
Circuit, 

The court concluded, 
Judge Orie L. Phillips, that while ice is 
; an essential commodity, its manufacture 
and sale “is not so affected with a public 
linterest as to justify the fixing of prices 
lat which the commodity shall be sold.” 
The nature of the business also is said 
not to warrant “the serious invasion of 
|the rights of the citizens by limiting the 
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| Tax on Luxuries 


Meets O pposition 


| Senator Smith Disapproves of 
| Suggested Means to Bolster 
Income 


Disapproval of suggestions that Tuxury 
taxes and similar tariffs be imposed as a 
means of bolstering Federal income was 
jexpressed Sept. 3 by Senator Smith 
(Dem.), of South Carolina, after a con- 
ference at the White House with Presi- 
dent Hoover on the cotton situation. 


Although Senator Smith declined to 


| discuss his conference with the President, | 


he stated he feels “encouraged” over the 
outlook. He said he presented a “certain 
proposition” for the President’s considera- 
| tion. 

Senator Smith warned against enact- 
ment by Congress of legislation designed 
to assist the Federal Government in a 
temporary situation unless some guaran- 
tee were made that this temporary relief 
| would be repealed as soon as the emer- 
| gency were over. 

Any action taken to increase Federal 
|}income and reduce the Treasury deficit 
which would have “an element of perma- 
nency” in it, Senator Smith added, should 
receive careful consideration. Taxes on 
luxuries, increased postage fees, and sim- 
ilar steps are liable to become dangerous 
| if passed without any provision for remov- 
|ing such tariffs when conditions improve, 
| he said. 


Alien Deportations 
For Last Year Set 
New High Record 


Defective Visas Outstanding 
Cause for Majority of 
Cases, States Department 


Of Labor 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
proper inspection on entry into the coun- 
try resulted in 644 deportations. The only 
other causes accounting for more than 
ime deportations were insanity and epi- 





Ciseases, and the fact that the aliens came 
; under the Chinese Exclusion Act. 

Other grounds for deportation were un- 
satisfactory mental conditions, and poor 
physical conditions, assistance to aliens, 
accompanying aliens, entry of minors 
| without parents, entry of contract la- 
borers, violation of the Narcotic Act, the 
Per Centum Limit Act of 1921, or a cer- 
tain part of the Immigration Act of 1924, 
|}entry after a previous debarring or de- 


portation, and failure to maintain a stu- | 


dent status. 


The Immigration Service, it should be 
pointed out, is as zealous in trying to 
prevent undesirable aliens to come into 
the country as in deporting those not en- 
titled to remain. As a result 9,774 aliens 
were debarred from entry in the 1931 
fiscal year, as compared with 8,233 in the 
preceding fiscal period. 

Most of the aliens were debarred be- 
cause they had improper visas, the total 
within this group being 9,398. The next 
most important cause, which caused 112 
persons to be debarred, was that they 
were likely to become . public charges. 
Sixty-eight aliens were debarred because 
| they were afflicted with a loathsome or 
| dangerous contagious disease. 

More Mexicans were deported during 
the 1931 fiscal year than any other race 
or people. The total was 8,335. English 
were next, with 1,195, and Germans were 
third with 1,156. All other races were well 
below 1,000 ‘in deportations. 

Out of 39 separate races or people 
listed, there were increases in the number 
of deportees of 26 from 1930 to 1931. 
| Fewer members of 11 races were deported, 
}and for two the total was unchanged. 
| Nearly 14,000 deportations were made 
at the country’s land borders in the last 
fiscal year, while New York was the most 
important single port for deportations. 
The total for New York was 2,437. The 
Mexican border reported 8,789 deporta- 
tidns and the Canadian 5,016. 


Construction in Canada 


Building permits in the reporting cities 
of Canada during July aggregated $10,- 
879,000, as compared with $8,470,000 in 
June and $15,825,000 in July a year ago. 
(Department of Commerce.) 


in an opinion by 


President Calls 9 


lepsy, loathsome or dangerous contagious | 


’ 


For Observance | 


Of Yorktown Day 


Issues Proclamation Regard- 


ing Celebration of Surren- 
der; Will Deliver Address 
On Battlefield 


Observance of Oct. 19 as a holiday com- 
memorating the 150th anniversary of the 
surrender at Yorktown, Va., of Lord 
Cornwallis was urged by President Hoover 
Sept. 3 in a proclamation made public 


‘at the White House. 


The President will deliver an address 
at ceremonies to be held at the Yorktown 
battlefield, it was said at the White House. 
The proclamation follows in full text: 

A proclamation by the President of the 
United States of America: 

Whereas Oct. 19, 1931, is the one hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of the sur- 
render of Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown, 
which brought to an end the heroic strug- 
gle of our forefathers for political freedom 
and the ideals of liberty upon which our 
institutions are founded; and 

Whereas it is fitting that this momen- 
tous event in the history of our Nation be 
commemorated in such a manner as to 
inspire love of our country and devotion 
to its ideals by recalling to this generation ¢ 


| the struggles of the past; 


Now, therefore, I, Herbert Hoover, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
recommend that appropriate religious 
ceremonies be held in the churches of 
the country on Sunday, Oct. 18, 1931, in 
commemoration of that event and in 
thanksgiving for the blessings that have 
been bestowed upon the people of the 
United States; and 

Especially do I recommend that Mon- 
day, Oct. 19, 1931, be fittingly observed 
in universities, schools, and other suitable 
places, to the end that patriotic lessons 
may be drawn from the spirit of courage 
and self-sacrifice which animated our 
forefathers; and further, I hereby direct 
that on that day the flag of the United 
States be appropriately displayed upon all 
Government buildings in the United 
States. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the United 
States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this 
third day of September in the year of 
our Lord 1931 and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the 156th, 

(Signed) HERBERT HOOVER. 

By the President: William R. Castle, 

Acting Secretary of State. 


Cancer Death Rate 
Increases Considerably 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
during the “first six months of this year 
than do the Service's figures. 

The, following figures will show the ap- 
proximate increase in the cancer and the 
heart disease death rate during each year 
since 1923. Figures for cancer were re- 
ported from 17 States and the District of 
Columbia. The rate is per 100,000 popula- 
tion: 

Cancer: 1923, 92; 1924, 92; 1925, 94.6; 
1926, 97.1; 1927, 98.1; 1928, 100.6; 1929, 100; 
1930, 100.7. 

Heart Disease: (From reports from 11 
States and the District of Columbia) 1923, 
181.1; 1924, 185; 1925, 196; 1926, 211; 1927, 
210.3; 1928, 228; 1929, 230; 1930, 223.1. 

This increase was said to have been con- 
sistent with the continued increase in the 


death rate from cancer during the last 
several decades. 


Action on Virgin Islands 
Shipping Is Deferred 


For the fourteenth time since the enact- 
ment of the Merchant Marine Act of 1920 
extension of the coastwise laws of the 
United States to the Virgin Islands was 
deterred from Sept. 30, 1931, to Sept. 30, 
1932, under a proclamation issued Sept. 3 
by President Hoover. 

The action was taken, the proclamation 
explained, in view of the fact that an 
adequate shipping service to the islands 
has not yet been established, and the ex- 
tension of the coastwise laws is dependent 
upon such service. Time for establish- 
ment of such services was likewise ex- 
tended by the proclamation. 


(The proclamation will be printed 
in full text in the issue of Sept. 5.) 
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number of persons who may engaged in 
such business in a given territory.” 


Radio Commission Names 
Assistant Chief Engineer 
Appointment of Lieut. E. K. Jett, U. S. 


| Ns, retired, as Assistant Chief Engineer, 


and Chief of the Commercial Communa- 
cations Section, Engineering Division, was 
announced orally Sept. 3 by the Federal 
Radio Commissiagn. 

Lieut. Jett has been with the Commis- 
sion since 1929, when he was retired from 
the Navy for physical disability incurred 
in line of duty. For the past year he has 
been Acting Chief of the Commercial Com- 
munications Section. 


Prevalence af Measles 
Exceeds That in 1930 


The United States Public Health Serv- 
ice has issued the following statement, 
regarding the prevalence of communicable 
diseases in the United States. 

The ‘92 cities reporting cases used in 
the following table are situated in all 
parts of the country and have an esti- 
mated aggregate population of more than 
32,520,000. The estimated population of 
the 86 cities reporting deaths is 31,010,000. 
The estimated expectancy is based on the 
experience of the last nine years, exclud- 
ing epidemics. Weeks ended Aug. 15, 1931, 
and Aug. 16, 1930. | 

Cases Reported | 

1931 1930 Est. | 

Exp. | 

572 | 
187 


Diphtheria: 

46 States 

92 cities 
Measles: 

45 States 

92 cities ..... 
Meningococcus me 

46 States ..... 

92 cities 


555 
207 


884 
246 


738 
290 


101 
51 


69 
32 


303 


46 Stat ; 

92 cities .... 
Smallpox 

46 States 

92 cities 
Typhoid fever: 

46 States . 

92 cities .. 


642 
184 


214 
16 
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Deaths Reported 
Influenza and pneumonia 
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Hoover to Call Extra 


Suggestion tor Aid 





Aid of Unemployed Radio Allocations 
Calls for Outlay of Eight Billions Are Realigned for 


Representative White Requests President Commercial Uses 


Session; Re- 


vision of Dry Law Sought 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


tical application to a remedial program 
for our present national ills. 
For this purpose I propose to you that 


nities for extended public works of future 
usefulness commensurate with expendi-| 
j tures. The American sections of the St. | 





you call an immediate session of Congress | Lawrence waterway would afford oppor- 


and present for its approval the following 
program: 


1. Establishment of a temporary na- 


tional emergency finance corporation with ! 
original capital of $1,500,000,000 and with | 


bonding authority of twice that sum which | 
authority could be increased to triple that | 
amount with the approval of the President | 


of the United States, to advance credit 
loans to banks, corporations, individuals, 


municipal corporations, county and State | 


governments, within its discretion wher- 
ever it found advisable opportunity to 
encourage the undertaking of construc- 
tive enterprise. 

2. Provision of a fund of $1,000,000,000 
for extended time loans to county and 
municipal governments for constructive 
public works and commercial relief ac- 
tivities at rates of interest to cover the 
cost to the Federal Government. 

3. Provision of a Federal fund of $500,- 
000,000 to be used for construction of pub- 
lic highways and adjuncts within the 
States when the funds so provided by the 
National Government were matched with 
equal amounts by such States. 

4. Provision of a fund of $1,000,000,000 
for rivers and harbors and other water- 
way and Federal building construction of 
useful nature. 

5. Modification of the Volstead law to 
permit manufacture of and commerce in 
beers and wines pending the repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. 

6. Immediate turning over of wheat 
stores now held by the Federal Govern- 
ment to proper relief agencies for feeding 
the destitute during the coming Winter. 


Establishment of National 
Mortgage Loan Bank 


7. Establishment of a National Mortgage 
Loan Bank for the purpose of bringing 
order and stability to the urban real es- 
tate market. 

8. Provide for reciprocal tariff agree- 


. ments with other nations. 


9. Creating of a national economic board 
with powers to study and inform the pub- 
lic upon every phase of economic condi- 
tion and activity, including tendencies to- 
ward overproduction, inflation, employ- 
ment and distribution and similar ele- 
ments in other countries. 

This Board should be as far removed 
from political domination as_ possible, 
have wide powers of use of advertising 
so that its conclusions could be sent to 
every community without hazard of dis- 
torting or deleting. Its purpose should 
be to furnish the information requisite 
to avoidance of such periods of inflation 
as occurred in 1928 and 1929, and defia- 
tions such as pertain at present. 

Emergency Finance Corporation: The 
purpose of this organization would be tc 
call into activity the latent resources of 
banks, corporations, individuals and the 
public. Today there is lack of courage 


and enterprise because of the wavering} 


condition of credit and credit resources. 
These forces could be greatly increased by 
reinforcement from such a public credit 
institution. Faith could be revived and 
business promoted by a union of these 


forces with public help than through pub-| 


lic undertaking alone. 

There are borrowers with their backs 
against a wall, whose assets are good if 
they can be sustained until there is only 
a slight improvement in business and 
credit conditions. Advanced credit for a 
moratorium for such debtors would save 
many from financial ruin without loss to 
the corporation or their creditors. 

Thousands of farmers are asking such a 
moratorium upon their loans from agri- 
cultural credit banks at present. 
corporation could finance this project. 
Similar support could be advanced to en- 
terprises and home owners who today face 
ruin and disheartenment. 


Suggestion to Undertake 


Sound Financing Plan 

This is in no sense a proposal that the 
corporation indiscriminately sink public 
funds recklessly in undertakings beyond 
help but a suggestion that it undertake 
sound financing such as was done by the 


War Finance Corporation a few years 
ago. It is interesting to note that of 
the hundreds of millions of dollars of 


credit extended to business through this 


corporation only approximately $220,000 
remains outstanding on its books at 
present. 


Such an institution could finance the 
immediate undertaking of public im- 
provements by local and State govern- 
ments where legal time limitations pre- 
vent in the ordinary course of procedure 


and the pledge of the competent author- | 


izing authority could be given of fulfill- 
ment of all conditions in due time. 

This institution should be of tempo- 
rary nature and should extend no financ- 
ing for longer than half the period of 
the economic cycle as shown in past ex- 
periences. 

Municipal and County Loans: The bor- 
rowing power in ordinary private chan- 
nels of hundreds of municipal and county 
governments is today exhausted by stat- 
ute limitations of private credit collapse. 
In many such instances there are tempo- 
rary obstacles or other handicaps which 
prevent immediate credits, but which will 
pass within a period of a few years. 

Investigation might reveal advisability 
of extending public support where private 
financial aid cannot be obtained. In such 
case this fund would be called into play 
In many cases it is advisable these units 
be enabled to give direct charitable help 
This fund could be so used. 

Road construction: This work could be 
carried from the major State interests 
and intercity highways to the minor by- 
ways which are now mere graded courses, 
Upon these minor roads virtually the en- 
tire expenditure could be in labor since 
gravel or crushed stone could be the only 
material requisite to their use 

This would especially give an opportu- 
nity for labor on the part of those agri- 
cultural districts which have been blighted 
by the economic depression and weather 
conditions. It is probable, however, that 
in most cases the county loan plan would 
be the more advisable method of reaching 
work upon the highways. 

There are thousands of railroad and 
highway grade crossings which could be 
eliminated in connection with this opera- 
tion. Undercuts near schools for the 
safety of children could be usefully con- 
structed from this aid of the county and 
municipal loan fund. 

The labor element could be greatly in- 
creased with eventual public saving by re- 
duction of degrees of inclines now being 
built so steep that it is necessary for 
gear-shifting in moderaté distances. 

While engineers agree that there is no 
standard that can be set up for these ele- 
ments of highway construction, it is clear 


|agricultural and grain 


tunity for employment of both labor and 
capital in advantageous improvements, as 
would the Mississippi River and contribu- 
tary waterways. 

Many municipalities upon these water- 
ways would find opportunity for advan- 
tageous local water improvements through 
the loan fund suggested. 

Many public buildings are projected by 
the Federal Government. These could be 
put immediately under construction with 
probable saving in erection costs at this 
time, despite interest charges from now 
until the time at which they will be con- 
structed. 

Any other Federal public improvements 
now projected should be undertaken from 
this fund. 

There remains no longer doubt of the 
collapse of the principle of prohibition as 
applied to alcoholic beverages. Modifica- 
tion of this law will not clear up the prob- 
lem, but it is the only measure that can 
be taken within the period requisite to 
effective immediate public relief. 


Says Canadians in Accord 


On Benefit of Regulation 


It was the privilege of your correspond- 
ent to travel through the provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec from Windsor City 
to the City of Quebec during the present 
Summer and to have met with and con- 
ferred with persons in every walk of life 
upon the effect of their adoption of the 
principle of regulation for that of prohibi- 
tion. 

Business leaders, police officials, govern- 
ment heads, school leaders and students 
were in complete accord in the opinion 
that the moral tone of the provinces had 
been improved, corruption of officials had 
been halted, drunkenness reduced, and 
honesty promoted—all to the public bene- 
fit. The accumulation of public funds 
from this source is of too wide public 
knowledge for me to dwell upon it. 

The army of men who would be directly 
called into employment by the revival of 
this market cannot be estimated below 
1,000,000. Producing plants would require 
rehabilitaticn, transportation equipment 
would be necessary, sales organizations 
would rise, and the demand for real estate 
be promoted. 

Besides this a supply of from 150,000,000 
bushels of grain annually upward would 
be demanded, in addition to hundreds of 
millions of bushels of fruits. This could 
not be other than a major factor in relief 
of the distress of our agricultural estab- 
lishment 

It is the opinion of your correspondent 
that such a change would strike a wide- 
spread chord of approval and return a 
large degree of contentment with the ap- 
preciation of a recovery of a liberty even 
among a great sector of our population 
which does not and would not indulge in 
alcoholic beverages this would be true. 


Urges Distribution of 


Wheat to the Needy 


The supply of wheat now held by the 
Federal Farm Board unquestionably af- 
fects the price of the stores held by the 
interests of the 
Nation and is an expense upon the Goy- 


|ernment for storage and care. 


Such a, 


At the same time millions of our citi- 
zens are in actual need. This wheat could 
be placed at the disposal of proper relief 
agencies to the end that it would amelio- 
rate great distress and be in no way a 
menace to the remaining market. The 
administration of this distribution should 
keep these purposes in mind in its work. 

A large part of our present distress 
has come from the chaotic condition of 


the urban real estate market. Values 
have wavered in inflation and deflation 
without apparent rule or reason. Small 


home buyers have been bankrupted and 
the faith and confidence of thousands of 
our most useful citizens have been de- 
stroyed through the wiping out of their 
savings in such operations. 

A mortgage loan bank of national stand- 
ing and influence could do much to stand- 
ardize and stabilize this market. I would 
not suggest this institution become one 
for the mere inflation of prices but that 
it become a barometer by its measure of 
values. 

The highest type of personnel would 
be necessary for its management. The 
divergemce between the nature of urban 
and rural realty would seem to _ indi- 
cate a separate institution for urban cred- 
its. A similar independence from the 
Federal Reserve Bank System is indicated. 

Such a corporation could do much at 
present to save the tottering structure of 
real estate ownership and the banking 
organizations now sustaining it. 

So many factors have entered the mak- 
ing of the present tariff laws of the world 
that it is useless to go into a discussion 
of how we reached our present situation 
with relation to international exchange 
of goods. 


Customs Laws Face 


Different Situation 

Suffice it to observe that even the most, 
recently passed customs laws of our own 
Nation face an entirely revised economic 
situation from that pertaining when they 
were enacted. Flat rates passed at that 
time now are far higher in effect than 
then because of the great fluctuation in 
prices. 

Nation after nation has raised higher 
and higher imposts until today these laws 
unquestionably stand as a barrier to trade 
between nations and no nation dares place 
itself at the disadvantage of throwing 
open its own markets to foreign goods 
while the markets of other nations re- 
main closed to the products of its labor 
and industries. 

Reciprocal agreements seem the most 
practical method of escaping this dilemma 
and it is suggested that Congress be 
asked to empower the President of the 
United States to negotiate such compacts 
with the advice of the Tariff Commission 
and such other authority as it is deemed 
advisable wherever and with whomever 
it is found that the trade of the United 
States with other nations can be thus 
advantageously promoted. 

There is little doubt that our distress 
of today is very largely the fruit of un- 
reasoning and hysterical efforts of our} 
citizens to enrich themselves quickly in 
speculative markets where prices ranged 
at levels justified by no normal standard 
of appraisal and swelled on and on under 


| the single impulse of a public imagination 


fed with visitations of affluence and 
promises of golden harvests unlimited and 


|}then in turn becoming as pessimistic as 


they had been optimistic envisioning only 
phantoms of disaster and ruin. 
A commission with publicity poWers 


}and means to bring their conclusions to 


that we are building roads today that will| every part of the Nation without deletion 
be abandoned within the next few years|or modification could do much to temper 


because of too sharp turns and too steep 
grades. 

Not only our oceanic harbors, but our 
rivers and Lake waterways offer opportu- 


| 


| 





these phases of the public mind. Such | 
a commission should have the greatest | 
political independence and a great degree 
of permanency of office in oraer that it 





Resulting Reduction in Chan- | 
nel Widths Doubles 'Fre- 
quencies, Radio Commis- 
sion States 


Se | 
[Continued from Page 1.1 | 
need for a special short-wave receiver to | 
pick up voice accompaniment to television 
sent in the short-wave band. Moreover, 
the location of this channel, just 50 kilo- 
cycles above the extremity of the broad- 
cast band, also allows the 50-kilocycle sep- | 
aration deemed necessary between broad- | 
cast channels in the same locality to avoid | 
cross-talk interference with stations on | 
adjacent wave lengths. | 

The assignment of frequencies for tele- | 
vision transmissions on an experimental 
basis was changed only in one respect. 
To bring one band for visual broad-| 
casting into closer proximity with the | 
broadcast band. The Commission ex-| 
changed the band from 2,850 to 2,950 kilo- | 
cycles for the band to 1,600 to 1,700 
kilocycles, the former band being assigned 
to aviation. Thus, it was explained, the 
new sound track channel of 1,550 kilo- 
cycles is adjacent to the new television 
channel, with the 1.550 kilocycle channel 
itself being next to the broadcast band. 

Television stations use channels 100 kilo- 
cycles in width in the continental short 
wave band (1,500 to 6,000 kilocycles), to 
obtain the necessary clarity for the omit- 
ted pictures. Broadcasting stations use 
channels 10 kilocycles in width. 

In the frequency range from 10 to 1,500 
kilocycles, covering fixed, Government, 
maritime, State police, aircraft and broad- 
cast services, the number of channels, un- 
der the new allocations, is increased from 
561 to 674. In the bands from 1,500 to 
6,000 kilocycles, relating to fixed, Govern- 
ment, maritime, municipal police, televi- 
sion, experimental, amateur, aviation, gen- 
eral communication, and other miscellan- 
eous services, the number of frequencies is 
increased from 639 to 974 under the 1/10 
per cent separation. 


Shows Largest Increase 


The largest increase, however, is in the 
high frequency range from 6,000 to 28,000 
kilocycies, covering the transoceanic serv- 
ices, ship telegraph and telephone, Gov- 
ernment, aviation, amateur, experimental 
relay broadcasting and unreserved facili- 
ties. This increase is from 624 channels 
on the 2/10 per cent separation, to 1,377 
on the 1/10 per cent separation, taking 
into consideration also the increased range 
of the band from 23,000 to 28,000 kilo- 
cycles. 

Assignments, tolerances and widths of 
frequencies below 550 kilocycles, known as 
the low wave band, have been designated 
in the new order from the operations 
standpoint. Band widths required in the 
different ranges have been selected and 
a channeling system worked out to meet 
these requirements. Differences in the 
characteristics of the frequencies are re- 
sponsible for this arrangement. 

The order sets out in detail the com- 
munications band widths required for the 
various types of emissions, such as Morse 
telegraphy, telephony, automatic radio 
printers; facsimiles, picture transmissions, 
television and the like. 

The importance of frequency stability 
or minimum “wave-wobbling” is em- 
phasized in the order, which details a 
comprehensive list of requirements as to 
tolerances for the different classes of sta- 
tions, all representing a “tightening up” 
of requirements as contained in existing 
regulations. 


| 








Flexible System 

The system has been so devised as to 
make it extremely flexible, so that aj} 
greater number of stations may be accom- 
modated as the art progresses, and upon 
substantial proof that no interference will 
be caused by such augmentations. 

The rigid channeling system heretofore 
cbserved, in effect, is discarded, but the 
set-up is always protected by the require- 
ment that a proper showing of technical | 
advancement must be made before any 
changes are to be permitted. | 

The new order, which replaces General 
Order 88 covering the allocations of facili- 
ties and services, covers 39 pages, and 
may be procured from the Federal Radio 
Commission. A minute, accompanying the 
order, adopted by the Commission, follows 
in full text: 

The Commission ordered: That all li- 
censes for the following services which 
are in full force and effect on the effective 
date of this order, but which expire on 
or prior to 3 a. m. E. S. T. Feb. 1, 1932, | 
be and the same are hereby extended 
until said date: 

Point to point; coastal; marine relay; 
ships above 1,500 kilocycles; aeronautical, 
and aeronautical point to point; aircraft; 
police; mobile press; fire (marine); ex- 
perimental visual broadcasting; experi- 
mental relay broadcasting; general experi- 
mental; geophysical. 

That subsequent to the effective date | 
of this order no instrument of authoriza- 
tion for services other than broadcast- 
ing (550-1,500 kilocycles) will be granted 
and issued so as to expire at a later date 
than 3 a. m. E. S. T., Feb. 1, 1932, un- 
less such instrument of authorization | 
conforms to the requirements of General 
Order No. 119. 

That all applications for renewal of li- 
censes, including those which are already 
on file, be acknowledged by the Secre- 
tary for subsequent action; provided, how- | 
ever, that the applications will be con- 
sidered as modified to conform with the 
terms of General Order No. 119 unless 
prior to Dec. 1, 1931, objection to such 
modification is filed in which case the 
application will be designated for hearing. 

That when acknowledging the receipt 
of applications, the Secretary shall ad- 
vise the applicant of the frequency or 
frequencies for which the renewal ap- 
plication will be considered as modified. | 

That any application for renewal of 
license may be acted upon on or prior to 
Feb. 1, 1932, providéd no interference will 
result from such action. 

This order, however, is subject to the 
conditions that it shall not be deemed or 
construed as a finding or decision by the 
Commission, or as any evidence what- 
soever, that the continued use or opera- 
tion of any said stations service, or will! 
serve, public interest, convenience or 
necessity, beyond the express terms of 
this order, or that public interest conven- 
ience or necessity would be served by the | 





might be free to state frankly findings of | 
facts and conclusions from them. 
It would of necessity have to be made up 
of the highest type of economic and busi- 
ness experts. Such men are available. 
The commission would keep the closest | 
watch upon the supply of labor and prod- 
ucts of industry of every kind as well at 
the tendencies of supplies and markets | 
in other nations of the world. It would| 
advise the departments of the government | 
of needed policy changes to make the 
adjustments necessary to continued eco- 
nomic stability. It would receive the 
cooperation and help of the departments 
in turn and act as a clearing house of 
information and coordination of the Na- 
tion's economic efforts. It would coop- 
erate in the adjustment of the labor mar- 
ket to the end that labor should be used 
where needed and unemployment avoided. 
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HARBOR AT ATLANTIC END OF THE PANAMA CANAL 


Cristobal, port of entry to the Canal Zone on the Atlantic side, is part of 
the harbor of Colon, but is under United States jurisdiction. 


Cristobal 


harbor is shown above, With a map of the anchorage area and entrance 
channel leading into the Panama Canal at the left, both reproduced from 
illustrations appearing in the report on The Panama Canal and Its Ports, 
issued by the United States Shipping Board in cooperation with the Board 


of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors. 


dry docks and fueling facilities. 
in feet at mean low tide. 


The port is equipped with piers, 


The soundings marked on the map are 
The Panama Railroad, owned by the United 


States Government, has a terminal at Cristobal, and operates the fueling 
plants and most of the docking facilities. A marine repair plant is located 


at the Atlantic terminal. 


There are two seagoing tugs available for tow- 


ing within the harbor, or short tows in the canal. 


Plan for Safety Patrols at Schools | 


Is Submitted to Governor Pinchot 


Pennsylvania Proposal Would Provide for Organization 
As Authorized by Legislature 


HARRISBURG, Pa., Sept. 3. 
Completion of a plan for the organiza- 
tion of uniform school safety patrols 
throughout the State was announced to- 
day by Dr. James N. Rule, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. Organiza- 
tion of such patrols was authorized at the 
last session of the General Assembly and 
approved by Governor Gifford Pinchot. 
The plan is the result of the combined 
effort of the Department of Public In- 
struction, Bureau of Motor Vehicles of the 
Department of Revenue, and the Depart- 
ment of Highways. Its completion fol- 
lows Governor Pinchot’'s desire that the 


patrols be in active operation as soon as | 


possible after the opening of the school 
year. 

The purpose of safety patrols in the 
schools is to assist in training school 
children where and how to cross streets 
and highways, Dr. Rule explained. Under 
the plan to be submitted to Governor 


granting of any pending application for 
a renewal of any of said licenses; and any 
licensee subject to this order who con- 
tinues to use or operate his station during 
the period covered by this order, shall be 
deemed to have consented to said condi- 
tions. The Commission reserves the right 
to change the frequency assignment of any 
station, the license of which is affected 
by this order, during the extension herein 


| points out. 


provided if, in the opinion of the Com-| 


mission, such change is advisable. 








Pinchot for his approval this purpose is | 


| attained by having patrols direct children 


and not traffic. 


“Any attempt at the control of traffic 
by safety patrols is not recommended,” 
Dr. Rule made clear. “In fact it is pro- 
hibited by law. Direction of traffic is 
distinctly a police function requiring adult 
judgment and should not be delegated to 
children of school age. 
that it shall. 


“The use of patrols for safety work 
provides an opportunity for pupils to as- 
sume thé responsibility of protecting their 
school mates in a very definite way. These 
organiaztions furnish excellent training 
in civic responsibility without unneces- 
sarily endangering the children. They 
should have the support of all school au- 
thorities in the State and the support of 
parents as well, 

“Safety education is becoming increas- 
ingly important as a phase of the edu- 
cational program. The school safety 
patrol is a valuable adjunct to safety 
education work. 

The enormous increase in vehicular 
traffic within the past few years has 
necessitated additional means of protec- 
tion for school children, Benjamin G. 
Eynon, Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, 
With Dr. Rule, Commissioner 
Eynon headed the committee responsible 
for the plan. 

“The fact that the annual toll in Penn- 
Sylvania according to available data is 
more than 400 children killed and about 
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700 injured between the ages of 5 and 14 
in itself justifies the need for these pa- 
| trols, especially when it is shown that 
for the last two years the national trend 
| indicates a 10 per cent decrease in fatali- 
ties for children of school age,” Commis- 
sioner Eynon stated. “In certain Penn- 
-sylvania communities where considerable 
|local effort has been expended in child 
safety, the same period showed even 
greater decrease. 

“Probably this is one of the more potent 
reasons for added protection, but there is 
also the consideration of the wide differ- 
;ence between law observance and law 
enforcement. An attitude of observance, 
| which has been instilled into the young 
minds through education, will be more 
productive in later years of the results 
sought than the idea of compulsion usually 
associated with law enforcement.” 

The committee compiling the plan un- 
der the direction of Dr. Rule and Commis- 
sioner Eynon consisted of Walter W. Mat- 
thews, deputy commissioner, Bureau of 


Motor Vehicles; H. K. Craig, engineer, De- | 


partment of Highways; Capt. Wilson C. 
Price, superintendent, Pennsylvania State 
Highway Patrol; W. G. Moorhead, director 
of health and physical instruction; Lee L. 
Driver, director of rural education; and 
| W. H. Bristow, Deputy Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. Miss Idabelle Steven- 
son, executive secretary, educational divi- 
sion of the National Safety Council, and 
officers of various State automobile organ- 
‘zations cooperated in the work. 





| Texas. 
|act rapidly if called into session and that 


~ Cotton Situation 


| Three States Act 


Toward Relief of 


Georgia and Texas May Call 
Special. Sessions; North 
Carolina Suggests Confer- 
ence of Leaders 


ATLANTA, Ga., Sept. 3. 

Gov. Richard B. Russell Jr., announced 
Sept. 2 that a special session of the 
Georgia Legislature would be called to 
consider legislation for relief of the cotton 
situation if a similar session is called in 
He said the Legislature could 


| it would be a waste of public funds to 
have the Legislature convene unless other 
cotton producing States do likewise. 





Texas Undecided 


| AusTIn, Tex., Sept. 3. 
Governor Ross S. Sterling declared 
| Sept. 2 that he had not definitely made 
up his mind about calling a special session 
of the Texas Legislature to consider the 
enactment of a law to prohibit the grow- 
ing or sale of cotton next year. Such a 
law was recently passed by the Louisiana 
Legislature but it will not become effective 
unless similar steps are taken by States 
producing 75 per cent of the cotton crop 
of the country. 

A survey is being made by Governor 
| Sterling to sound out public sentiment for 
the Louisiana plan. Unless the response 
becomes more favorable, a session of the 
Texas Legis!ature is not likely to be called, 
he said. 


North Carolina Action 


RALEIGH, N. C., Sept. 3. 


Governor O. Max Gardner Sept. 2 sent 
a telegram to Governor Ross Sterling, of 
Texas, asking him to join in calling a con- 
ference of agricultural leaders with Gov- 
ernors and United States Senators to pre- 
sent a unified cotton program to the 
South. The telegram follows in full text: 


As Governor of the most eastern of im- 
portant cotton-growing States, I am wir- 
ing to ask if you, as Governor of the 
most western of important States, will 
| join me and our United States Senators 
in calling a conference of agricultural 
leaders with Governors and United States 
Senators, the conference being called not 
to promote any one plan, but to get the 
conservative and careful judgment on all 
plans that may be presented and offer, if 
possible, a unified program to the South, 


The plan would be to have each Gov- 
ernor name two able and influential cot- 
ton farmers from his State, together with 
the Commissioner of Agriculture, presi- 
dent or dean of agricultural college, presi- 
dent of cooperative association from each 
State, and agricultural press. 


Suggestion is also made that conference 
assemble first day without speeches and 
divide itself into five committees, to bring 
in written reports on second day on the 
| following subjects: 

First, emergency measures for 1931 cot- 
ton crops; second, control of acreage in 
| 1932; third, Agricultural Marketing Act 
; and Federal Farm Board and international 
| cooperation on cotton; fourth, a perma- 
nent program for a better agriculture in 
the Cotton Belt; fifth, new uses for cot- 
;ton and cooperation between producers 
| and manufacturers. On second day re- 
| ports from these committees would be pree 
| Sented for action by whole group. I sug- 
‘gest meeting in Memphis, Sept. 14-15, 






emember way back— 





‘WHEN FOOTBALL PLAYERS WORE “ARMOR PLATE”? 





THE days when football players were 


always accurate; and the time and 


nailed wooden 


crates. Automatic pail- 


weighed down with nose guards, shin 
guards and heavily padded pants, 
were also days when the packing in- 
dustry was more concerned with specu- 
lative possibilities than with cost-cut- 
ting or conveniences to the public. 

Take the marketing of lard, for in- 
stance. Most of this widely used food 
commodity was formerly shipped in 
bulky tubs and tierces — to be ladled 
and weighed out by the retailer, 
crudely wrapped up in paper and 
often delivered to the customer in an 
unappetizing form. 

Even when packaging was intro- 
duced, cumbersome hand-filling meth- 
ods were used. They were not the 
most sanitary; weights were not 





. 


labor involved added considerable to 
the cost. 

Today in the plants of Armour and 
Company, automatic carton-filling de- 
vices, operating on a volumetric basis, 
assure absolutely accurate weights, a 
neat, small package, a sanitary prod- 
uct untouched by human hands, In 
filling pails automatically, labor is 
now five times more efficient. 

The improvements and economies 
effected with other types of containers 
are equally notable: Today automatic 
box-nailing machines and mechanical 
cooperage outfits make better con- 
tainers at lower costs than formerly. 
Fiber shipping cases and wire-stitch- 
ing machines have replaced hand- 


THE NEW AND MODERN 


ARMOUR ano COMPANY us. 


SETTER 
BETTER 


VALUES 
MARKETS 


making machinery has tripled the 
assembling of tin pails per operator. 


The modernizations and savings 
achieved by the new Armour and Com- 
pany are reflected in relative price 
savings to the consumer — and better - 
returns to the hog raiser. The smaller 
and more sanitary package has 
proved a great convenience to the 
retailer, and even more so to the 
housewife, as it keeps Armour’s 
Simon Pure or Star Pure Lard in 
fresh and attractive form. .. . All of 
which is as great a step forward as the 
lighter, speedier football suits of to- 
day are advancements over the 
“armor plate” of earlier days. 


* * * 
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New Plan Devised Credit Sale of Federal Wheat 


For Carrying on 
Magnetic Survey 


Economies Expected to Be 
Effected Under New 


Method Making Use of 


Triangulation Stations 


By N. H. Heck 


Chief, Division of Terrestrial Magnetism and 
Seismology, Coast and Geodetic Survey 


The Coast and Geodetic Survey is about 
to undertake a new way of doing work 
that has been going on for many years— 
the magnetic survey of the United States. 
This survey consists in making observa- 
tions at many points of the direction of 
the magnetic needle and the measurement 
of the forces acting on it. 

The work is done for the benefit of 
the mariner, the aviator, the local sur- 
veyor who uses magnetic methods in re- 
tracing old surveys and the searcher for 
oil and minerals by magnetic methods. 

Before 1899 the magnetic survey con- 
sisted chiefly of scattered observations, 
chiefly along the coasts. In that year a 
comprehensive plan was adopted which 
led to observations at practically every 
county seat in the United States. 


County Selected as Unit 


The county was selected as a unit not 
only because it provided suitable spacing 
of the observations but because in many 
States the law requires that the errors 
of magnetic compasses used in surveying 


be tested at the county seat. Many ob-| 


servations have been made in addition to 
those at county seats. 

It was soon found that the so-called 
magnetic stations are subject to many 
causes which impair their usefulness. A 
magnetic station is a place where ob- 
servations have been made and is so 
marked that it can readily be recovered 
for use later. The customary mark is a 
concréte post set firmly in the ground 
with bronze plate in top explaining the 
purpose. 

Since one of the most useful determina- 
tions is that of the magnetic declination, 
or the amount by which the direction of 
the needie varies from true north, it is 
necessary at each station to make astro- 
nomical observations, usually on the sun, 
to determine the true direction of some 
object. 

Magnetic Declination 

Then the difference between the true 
direction and that given by the magnetic 
compass is the magnetic declination. 
Usually the directions of four or five ob- 


jects such as church spires, water towers, | 


hotel cupolas, and similar objects are 
obtained. 

These, however, are subject to destruc- 
tion and in some cases with five such ob- 
jects determined, a visit five or 10 years 
later finds all of them gone. Even if 
the station and objects whose true bear- 
ing has been determined remain, the mag- 
netic conditions surrounding the station 
may have changed so much that the sta- 
tion can no longer be used. 

A direct current electric line, especially 
an electric railway line with ground re- 
turn, may make it practically impossible 
to make satisfactory observations. The 
erection of a steel building or the estab- 
lishment of a dumping place for old au- 
tomobiles will make a station useless and 
even the erection of a wire fence nearby 
and the too close passing of automobiles 
will be troublesome. 


Campaign Carried On 


Between 1924 and 1928 a campaign was 
carried by the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey to learn the condition of its magnetic 
stations. This was very successful, thanks 
to the cooperation of local surveyors, en- 
gineers and many others. It was found 
that the loss had been very heavy and 
of course it has continued since that time. 

A recent example of this loss comes 
from North Carolina. In this State a suc- 
cessful effort has been made through co- 
operation between its Department of 
Conservation and Development and the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, to keep the 
magnetic stations at all county seats in 
good conditions. 

This was accomplished in 1925 but in 
doing it again in 1931 it was found neces- 
sary to replace or correct deficiencies at 23 
out of the 100 county seats. It was ac- 
cordingly decided that for the country as 


a whole a substitute plan-must be devised. | 

The problem of the magnetic survey is | 
far from what it was in 1899. Then the| 
information needed for making magnetic | 


maps was very inadequate. Now we have 
sufficient for this purpose except perhaps 
in the western mountain region. 

The old observations can be used in 
mapping whether the points of observation 


can be found again or not, provided we | 


know the rates of change for each region. 
The finding of the old siations is impor- 
tant for two purposes-;the reoccupation of 
the same points at five-year intervals by 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey and the 
availability of points not too far away at 
which the errors of magnetic surveying in- 


struments can be determined are the} 


The plan for disposal of the Grain; there will still be an abundance of wheat 
| Stabilization Corporation’s wheat stocks 


by sale on credit to farmers who agree 
to reduce acreage, developed at a Walla 
Waila, Wash., conference, is one of many 
proposals for handling the wheat which 
have been brought to the attention of 


| the Federal Farm Board and will receive 


the Board’s consideration, it was stated 
orally Sept. 3 at the Board’s offices. 

Growers, bankers, business men, and 
legislators believe thé plan’ to be the 
soundest yet developed, according to a 
statement by Representative John W 
Summers (Rep.), of Walla Walla, Wash. 
His statement and a summary of the 
plan submitted to the Farm Board fol- 
lows in full text: 

“The Walla Walla plan for wheat sur- 
plus control meets with my approval to 
lift us out of the present mire. It an- 
tagonizes no other plan that may be 
adopted. 


Immediate Benefits 


Expected From Plan 


“It would definitely lift 250,000,000 
bushels of wheat now controlled by the 
Farm Board off the market for one year 
or more and should faovrably affect the 
market immediately. 

“It would reduce acreage and reduce 
production 250,000,000 bushels next year 
which means fewer bushels and more 
dollars for the grower. Say what we will 
there is a world surplus of wheat now 
and for the future. 

“The Farm Board can expect to realize 
but little net returns from wheat held by 


{the Board and peddled out at 5,000,000 


bushels a month, thus constantly depress- 
ing the price during the next four years, 
while farmers continue their usual produc- 
tion. Hence the Board can well afford to 
sell to the grower on contract that the 
farmer pay no money till the wheat is 
sold, if at the same time the farmer cuts 
his vroduction. 


posal Is One of Many Offered to Farm | 
Board to Relieve Excessive Supplies 


to meet all demands. The consumer will 
not suffer, since wheat prices slide vio- 
lently up and down, with no change in| 
the price of bread. | 

“Thoughtful growers, business men, bank- | 
ers, and legislators in many States, after | 
careful study, pronounce it the simplest, 
soundest plan yet devised to lift the de-| 
pressing surplus off the market, stop over- 
production and put the country’s greatest | 
industry on its feet.” 


Description Given 


Of Walla Walla Plan 


Walla Walla plan for wheat surplus con- 
trol: | 

“The following plan is offered as a) 
means of disposing of the surplus wheat | 
fn the United States, and of reducing 
the acreage so as to bring the amount} 
of wheat in the United States down to the 





annual domestic consumption basis. | 

“Let the Farm Board—which now has 
on hand about 250,000,000 bushels of wheat | 
—enter into contracts with farmers for 
the sale of this wheat, the price to be 
based on terminal markets. 

The amount to be sold each farmer to 
equal the acreage which the farmer agrees 
to withdraw from seeding to any grain 
crop for the crop of 1932, multiplied by 
the average wheat yield per acre in the 
locality where the land so withdrawn is 
located. 

The Farm Board to carry the purchas- 
er's obligations at the same rate of interest 
which China and Germany are being 
asked to pay for the wheat sold on time 
to those countries. 

Purchase price and carrying charges to 
be cared for by the farmer at time of sale. | 


; Warehouse receipts to be held by the Farm | 
| Board as security for the purchase price, 


interest, and carrying charges. 
The Farm Board to announce it will 


” 


STATE SEEKS TO ERADICATE WEED 
Is Advocated to Benefit Market 


Pro 
| 


x 


RS.com eS. tn tae 


Charged by the State Legislature of Illinois with the duty of eradicating 
the Canada thistle, which is causing great loss in the Corn Belt, the 
State Department of Agriculture has devised a motorized equipihent with 
which to carry on war against the obnoxious weed. A pressure tank 
filled with a poison preparation of tested potency, with spray connections 
and pump, has been mounted on a special motor truck, and manned by 
employes of the Plant Industry Division. After having been put to exten- 
sive use with effective results, the Canada Thistle Eradicator, as the 
equipment is designated, is now on exhibit at the State Fair with a view 
to promotion of the use of similar equipment by farmers who are troubled 
by ravages of this weed. 


Spray Eliminates Canada Thistle 
Invading Corn Fields of Illinois 


—< * 


not dispose of the wheat held as collat-, State Appropriations Made for Eradication of Weed in 


| eral before July, 1932, at a price less than | 
“When the plan is in full operation! 


the world price plus the tariff. 


Illiteracy Is Reduced in Proportion | 
To State Populations During Decade 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the North, 9.8 per cent in the South, and 


5.1 per cent in the West. 


In the North, 4.7 per cent of the Negroes 
were illiterate; in the South, 19.7 per 
cent; and in the West, 3.3 per cent. 

Table 3 shows the number and per- 
centage illiterate, by color and nativity, 
for the North, the South, and the West. 

The returns relative to illiteracy in the 
population 10 years old and over are 
presented by geographic divisions and 
States in Table 4. (The figures for all 
States except Texas have already becn 
released, State by State, as the tabula- 
tions have been completed.) In comparing 


Wool Clip in Australia 
Is Greater for Season 


At the annual joint conference between 
the Australian Woolgrowers’ Council and 
the National Council of Wool Selling 
Brokers of Australia held during June the 
total Australian wool clip during the 
1931-32 season was estimated at 2,942,500 
bales, Trade Commissioner E. C. Squire, 
Sydney, informs the Department of Com- 
merce. 

The 1930-31 clip totaled 2,728,000 bales, 
and shipments amounted to 2,661,800 


bales, and shipments amounted to 2,661,- | 
800 bales, as compared with 2,466,027 bales 


forwarded during the 12 months ended 
June 30, 1930. Chief outlets during 
1930-31 were the United Kingdom, France, 
Japan, Germany, Belgium, Italy and the 
United States. Decided gains were noted 
in exports to Japan, the United Kingdom, 
Germany and Italy.—Issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


Number of Waterfowl 
Declared Normal in Maine 


AuGusta, MeE., Sept. 3. 
Waterfowl in Maine are about normal 
in number this year, according to the 


; Commissioner of Inland Fisheries and 
| Game, George J. Stobie. He expressed his 


approval of the shortened open season on 
migratory water birds, however, and said 
he believed it would have been well to 
forbid all shooting for a year, in order to 
replenish the number of birds. 


the illiteracy percentages shown for 1930 
and 1920 by divisions and States, allow- | 
ance should be made for the change in 
clsasification of Mexicans referred to 
above, though this affects seriously the) 
figures for only a few States, in particular 
Tcxas, Arizona, New Mexico, and Okla- 
homa. 
Table 1.—Illiteracy in the population of the 
United States, by age and sex: 1930 and 1920. 
Total Tlliterate 
Ten years and over: number Number Pct. 
1930 ... 98,723,047 4,283,753 4.2 
1920 ... Fe 82,739,315 4,931,905 


Male, 1930 ... -. 49,949,798 2,198,293 
Male, 1920 ........ 42,289,969 2.540.209 
Female, 1930 ..... 48.773.249 2,085,460 
Female, 1920 40,449,346 2,391,696 


25,779,423 420,538 

21,852,795 598,794 

Twenty-one years and ey 
over: 


72,943,624 3,863,215 
60,886,520 4,333,111 


37,056,757 1,942,729 

31,403,370 2,192,368 7. 
.. 35,886,867 1,920,486 5. 
- 29,483,150 2,140,743 7.3 


Male, 1930 
Male, 1920 
Female, 1930 
Female, 1920 


Table 2.—Illiteracy in the population 10 years 


old and over, by color and nativity: 1930 
and 1920. 

Total 

10 years Tiliterate— 
old and Number Pct. 
over, 1930 1930 1930 192 


All clasSes 98,723,047 4,283,753 4. 


6.0 | 
87,980,667 2,407,218 2.7 4.0| 
Native ......... 74,763,739 1,103,134 > 

Native par ... 53,876,411 986,469 2 
Foreign or 
mixed par- \ 
entage 20,887,328 116,665 06 08 
Foreign-born .. 13,216,928 1,304,084 9.9 13.1) 
Negro 9,292,556 1,513,892 16.3 22.9 | 


West: 1930. 


Total 10 
years old Tiliterate 
and over Number Pct. 


. 59,722,192 1,600,630 
Native white ... 46,302,661 291.994 0.6 
Foreign-born white .. 11,256,622 1,180,152 10.5 
Negro 1,994,085 94,034 4.7 | 
OCHOP PACES oo. ccvcesece 168 824 34,450 


The North 


2 


! 


—OOWOD) 


The South . 29,168,784 2,416,175 
Native white .. 20,864,225 767,180 
Foreign-born white .. 527,946 51,524 
Negro 7.194.750 1,416,417 
Other races 581,863 181,054 


eam sh | > 


wou 


| 


The West . 9,832,071 266,948 
Native white ......... 7,596,853 43.960 
Foreign-born white .. 1,432,360 72,408 
Negro .... 103,721 3,441 


unoN 
wea-l 


individuals, 
would probably be prohibitive in cost. 
operative methods—such as the “thresh- 
ing-ring” arrangement, can be employed 


| successfully in communities 


any 


Last Legislative Session 


By Stuart E. Pierson, 


Director of Agriculture, State of Illinois 


A scourge of this obnoxious weed has 
caused an untold amount of loss in the| 
| Corn Belt section of the State, and has 
reduced the value of some of the most 
fertile land in Illinois. 
Camp Grant, 
growth of thistles has attracted nation- 
wide attention. 

The last session of the Illinois General 
Assembly placed upon the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture the task of eliminat- 
ing thistles from State-owned acreage in 


near 


A pressure tank, with spray connections, 
motorized, and filled with plant poisoning 
preparation, was detailed to this task. 

This plan has been found effective. 
is economical only when there is suffi- 
cient acreage to justify the cost of the 
| equipment. 

For use on farm land, owned by private 
equipment 


by farmers 
that are overrun with thistles. 
officials can well afford to procure such | 
equipment when there is extensive infes- 
|; tation of the right-of-way. 

State laws in Illinois provide for local 
thistle commissioners, 
and paid by the township officials. 
plant industry division in the State De- 


Pioneer Newspapers 
And Pamphlets Collected 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


‘/in dates since settlements were made in 
|the West at different times and presses 
set up as the population multiplied and 


For example, the final date for the early 
Other races ...... 1,449,824 362,643 25.0 25.6 | imprints in Colorado is 1878, that of Chi- 
Table 3.—Illiteracy in the North, South and| cago 1850, and Wyoming 1880. 
| the East, on the other hand, go into the 
| eighteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Pamphlets were popular, and it is quite 
possible many important early editions are 
lodged in garrets, trunks, closets, and cel- 
lars across the Continent. 
urged to scan their rubbish carefully and | 
not throw 
looking them over to see if they are not 
valuable history being jeopardized. 

The two earliest editions on hand from 
the West in the Library are a Chippewa | 
almanac printed by John V. Suydam and 
Albert G. lis and a school pamphlet by 
and Jesus Maria Baca, 
3} printed in 1834 and 1833, respectively. 
+Other races 699,137 147,139 21.04 — a aoe 


People are} 


pamphlets 


Illinois has found a way to kill Canada: partment of Agriculture lends its com- 


plete cooperation to the local weed eradi- 
cation forces. 

Having served its purpose as an agency 
for thistle eradication, the spray equip- 


ment is now engaged in demonstration | 


work. Lecal meetings are arranged 
through the cooperation of farm advisers, 
county and highway officials, and the 
State-owned equipment is brought into 
play to illustrate the spray method of 
killing noxious weeds. 

Plant authorities anticpiate that, where 
the thistle growth has been deeply rooted 
for many years, a second onslaught, with 
the poison spray tank, will be required 
in order to provide permanent relief. The 
spray will play a return engagement at 
Camp Grant in September. 

To acquaint the public with the effi- 
ciency of this mechanism, the tank will 
be displayed, and its operation explained 


to all concerned at the Illinois State Fair. | 


The department makes no specific rec- 
ommendations relative to the particular 
brand of chemicals to use. Any standard 
spray tank and truck will suffice. 

The maintenance and the operation of 
a thistle-killing outfit such as the State 
has found to be successful appears par- 
ticularly commendable as a community 
enterprise in sections of the country where 
such noxious plants as Canada thistles 
exist. 


New Jersey Establishes 
New Forest Nursery 


TRENTON, N. J., Sept. 3. 


To meet increased demands for tree 
seedlings and to provide better conditions 
for raising species best suited for plant- 
ing in South Jersey, the State Department 
of Conservation and Development has just 
put into operation a new forest nursery, 
the Department announced Sept. 3. 

The plant will have an ultimate capac- 
ity of 6,000,000 seedlings. It is located in 
the Green Bank State Forest, near Green 
Bank, Burlington County. 


Asher Hobson Resigns 
From Agricultural Post 
Asher Hobson, in charge of the Foreign 


Agricultural Service Division, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, has resigned, ef- 


fective Aug. 31, to become Professor of | 


Agricultural Economics at the University 


of Wisconsin where he will give special | 


attention to international agricultural re- 
lations and marketing.—/ssued by the De- 


|partment of Agriculture. 


Table 4.—Illiteracy in the population 10 years old and over by color and nativity, by divisions and States: 1930 and 1920. e 


" Total 
number, 
1930 


All classes— ———, 
- —Illiterate ———, Total 


——- Native white — - 
———TIlliterate———, 
Number, Per cent number, Number, Percent 


— Foreign-born white 
—TIlliterate 
Number, 


———_—Negro—___———._ Other races, 1930 


al ——TIlliterate——_—_, Number 
number, Number, Per cent Total illit- 


Some Medicines 


| Show Export Gain 
| 


\Sales Abroad as Whole Regis-| 
| ter Decline First Half 
| Of Year 


Sales abroad of American tablets, pills, | 
capsules, powders and similar manufac- 
|tures, as well as other individual classes 
;of medicinals, showed noteworthy gains | 
|the first six months of the current year, 
;as compared to the corresponding period | 
|of 1930, although medicinal exports as a | 
whole registered a decline. 


| Exports of tablets, pills, capsules, pow- 
| ders, and similar manufactures increased 
from a total of $994,000, for the first six | 
;months of 1930, to $1,126,000, for the six | 
{months of 1931, liniments from $198,400 
|to $280,000, laxatives, purgatives, and 
|cathartics from $440,500 to $528,000, cold, 
| cough, and bronchial preparations from 
| $338,000 to $357,000, biologics for animal | 
; and veterinary use from $258,000 to $268,- | 
000, elixirs, cordials, tinctures, extracts, 
|and similar liquid solutions from $493,500 
to $546,500, glandular products, organo- 


| therapeutics, enzymes, ferments, and cul- 


| ture media from $383,500 to $407,500, and 
| plasters from $217,000 to $225,000. The 


| total for all classes of medicinal exports 


during the first half of 1930 was $7,927,- | 
000 as against $9,340,000.—/ssued by the 
| Department of Commerce. 


Plane Landing Fields 
eing Developed in 
The National Forests 


Expected to Be Valuable to 
Operators of Private and 
Commercial Aircraft in 
Rugged Areas 


Airplane landing fields are being devel- 
oped in the roadless regions of the na- 
| tional forests, and eventually they are 
expected to be of great value to commer- 
cial and private aviation by providing 
emergency*landing places, Roy Headley, 
Assistant Forester of the Forest Service. 
Department of Agriculture, stated orally 
Sept. 3. 

Recently, he said, 100,000 pounds of fire- 
fighting supplies were transported by plane 
to a landing field in a Montana national 
| forest to which roads do not penetrate, at 
lower cost than would have accompanied 
the usual means of transportation, and in 
one recent week 100 fire fighters were 
taken to a roadless region in the Bitter- 
root Mountains in Idaho. 

The following information also was pro- 
vided by Mr. Headley: 

Reductions Not General 

Reduction of costs by airplane trans- 
portation can be effected only under un- 
usual circumstances and will never be- 
come general. This service is valuable 
and cheaper in reaching otherwise almost 
inaccesible points in national forests, but 
it is more expensive where there are any 
kind of roads. 

A report received by the Washington 
office of the Forest Service states that 
| 100,000 pounds of freight have been trans- 
ported by plane to a landing field on the 
head of the south fork of the Flathead 
River in Montana at a material saving 
compared with the cost of transportation 
by the only other possible means, namely, 
a combination of railroad, truck and pack 
mule. 

Grater Speed Possible 

This landing field is in the center of a 
large region into which no roads have 
been constructed. For various reasons it is 
not likely that roads will be built. The 
possibility of transporting freight by plane 
more cheaply than it can be done by 
methods which include pack animal 
transportation removes some of the neces- 
sity for building roads for forest pro- 
tection. Aeroplane transportation of 
freight has the very decided advantage ot 
higher speed than can be attained when 
pack animal transportation must be used; 
for part of the route. 

During a recent week, 100 fire fighters 
were transported by aeroplane to a land- 
ing field in the great roadless region on 
jthe west slope of the Bitterroot Moun- 
tains in north Idaho. An outbreak of 
lightning fires overwhelmed tine guards 
, and trail workers who were in the area 
at the time and temporary supplementary 
forces had to be brought in. It is said 
that plane transportation of these supple- 
mentary forces saved days in the control 
of fires which except for this augmented 
man power would have grown to large 
proportions. 


GOVERNMENT | BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated. erclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given 
In ordering, full title, and not the card | 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY 


NEW BOOKS 


Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 

of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 

eign languages, official documents 
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Library of Congress card number ~ 
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Additional poems to Golden treasury, illus. 
(New pocket classics.) 346 p. N. Y., Mac- 
millan co., 1931. 31-15297 


Alexander, Robt. Memories of world war, 
1917-1918. 309 p. N. Y., Macmillan co., 
1931. 31-15305 

Baker, Mrs. Mabel P. The answer; cross-word 
puzzles solved. 332 p. N. Y¥., W. Neale, 
1931 31-15327 

Bell, Ralcy H. Memoirs & mistresses. 370 
Dp: N. ¥., W.. Faro, 1931. 31-15317 

Bonsels, Waldemar. Notes of vagabond; ways 
of men, by ... from German by J. B. Mus- 
sey. 274 p. N. Y¥., A. & C. Boni, 1931. 

31-26963 

Boulton, W. H. Romance of British museum. 

242 p. London, 8S. Low, Marston, & co., 1931. 
31-15238 

Clark, Wm. F. Shetland sketch book; folk- 
lore, legend, humour, incident. 190 p. Edin- 
burgh, Lond., Oliver & Boyd, 1930. 31-15215 

David-Neel, Mme. Alexandra. With mystics 
and magicians in Tibet. 320 p. Lond., John 
Lane, 1931 31-15217 


De Mlille, Geo. E. Literary criticism in Amer- 
ica, preliminary survey 258 Dp F..F:, dec 
Mac Veagh, 1931. 31-15300 


Dixon, W. M. The Englishman. 224 p. N. 
Y., Longmans, Green & co., 1931. 31-15218 
Durant, Wm. J. Adventures in genius. 426 
p. N. Y., Simon, Schuster, 1931. | 31-27008 
Ehi, Anton. Spiritual direction of sisters; 
manual for priests and superiors, adapted 
from 2d German ed. of ... by Rev. Felix 
M. Kirsch. 483 p. N. Y., Cincinnati, Ben- 
ziger Bros., 1931. 31-15432 
Elton, Godfrey. ‘England, arise!” Study of 
pioneering days of labour movement. 286 
p. Lond., J. Cape, 1931. 31-15318 
Evans, Henry R. Cagliostro, sorcerer of 18th 
century. 43 p. N. Y¥., Masonic bibliophiles, 
1931. 31-15428 
Geikie, Roderick. Dutch Barrier, 1705-1719, 
by ... and Isabel A. Montgomery. 418 p. 
Cambridge, Eng., Univ. press, 1930. 31-15219 
Gibson, R. H. German submarine war, 1914- 
1918, by .. . and Maurice Prendergast. N. 
Y., R. R. Smith, inc., 1931. 31-15312 
Gordon, Jan. Star-dust in Hollywood, by 
. . . & Cora Gordon. 300 p., illus. Lond., 
G. G. Harrap & co., 1931 31-15304 
Grosjean, Wilfred H. Le petit Chardenal, ist 
course in French for junior high schools. 
304 p., illus. Boston, Allyn & Bacon, 1931. 
31-15303 
Hartswick, F. Gregory, ed. Scotch; or, It’s 
smart to be thrifty, vol. of best Scotch 
jokes, comp. by Angus J. MacTavish. 72 p., 
illus. N. Y., Simon and Schuster, 1931. 
31-15299 
Heering, Gerit J. Fall of Christianity; study 
of Christianity, state and war, by... tr. 
from the Dutch by J. W. Thompson. 288 p. 
Lond., G. Allen & Unwin, 1930. 31-15106 
Heim, Karl. New divine order, by .. . tr. 
by E. P. Dickie. 124 p. N. Y., Harper & 
bros.. 1930 31-15104 
Hook, Alfred. Universal mind; study in psy- 
chology & religion. 310 p. Lond., J. Cape, 
1930. 31-15437 
Independence cong. Ist, Manila, 1930. Pro- 
ceedings of ... Manila, Phillippine Islands, 
Feb. 22-26, 1930. Pub. under direction of 
Dean Maximo M. Kalaw, exec. sec. Univ. 
of Philippines. 365 p.. illus. Manila, P. I., 
Prtd. by Sugar news press, 1930 31+15314 
Jenness, Mary. Orient steps out; teacher's 
manual, by . . and Internatl. assn. of 
daily vacation Bible schools 112 p., illus. 
x fe Abingdon press. 1931 31-15433 
Lockwood, Francis C. Public speaking today, 
high school manual, by . and Clarence 
D. Thorpe. Rev. ed. 420 p., illus. Chi- 
cago, B. H. Sanborn & co., 1931 31-15296 
Maughan, Cuthbert. Markets of London. 208 
p. N. Y., Sir I. Pitmhan & sons, 1931 
31-15322 
Menzies, H. Stuart. Let's forget business; 
commentaries of Fortnum & Mason, 120 
p., illus. Lond., A. & C. Black, 1930 
31-15320 
Nash, James V. Races of men. 110 p., illus. 
Chicago, Thos. S. Rockwell co., 1931. 
31-15324 
Percy, Lord Eustace S. C. Democracy on 
trial; preface to industrial policy. 196 p. 
Lond., John Lane, 1931. 31-15323 
Ranald, Josef. Hands of destiny, your life's 
fate in lines of your palm 181 p., illus. 
N. Y., Greenberg, 1931. 31-15429 
Richardson, Albert E. seorgian England; 
survey of social life, trades, industries & 
art from 1700 to 1820. 202 p., illus. Lond., 
B. T. Batsford, 1931 31-15216 
Shaffer, Geo. W. Alertness and motor abili- 
ties of athletes and non-athletes (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—Johns Hopkins univ., 1928.) 65 
p. Baltimore, Williams & Wilkins co., 1931 
31-15430 
Simon, Sir John A. Two broadcast talks on 
India (Criterion miscellany—no. 18.) 35 
p. Lond., Faber & Faber, 1930 31-15321 
Skar, Robt. O. Cases in commercial law. 141 
p. Cincinnati, South-western pub. co., 1930. 
31-15316 
Spaeth, Louise M. Marriage and family life 
among strange peoples (Tree of knowl- 
edge.) 112 p. Chicago, Thos. S. Rockwell 
co., 1931. 31-15326 
Starke, Barbara, pseud. Bory in captivity; 
story of girl's escape. 301 p. Indianapolis. 
Bobbs-Merrill co 1931 31-15213 
Swete, Henry B. CWurch services and service- 
books before reformation, by ; New ed., 
rev. by Arthur J. Maclean i 2. 
Macmillan co.. 1930 31-15105 
Webster, Mrs. Nesta H. Surrender of an em- 
pire. 392 p., illus Lond Boswell prtg 
& pub. co., 1931 31-15306 
Wendt, Geo. R. Analytical study of condi- 
tioned knee-jerk. (Archives of psychology, 
no. 123.) 97 p. N. Y.. 1930. 31-15103 
Whiting, Perry. Autobiography of .. . pioneer 
building material merchant of Los Angeles. 
334 p., illus Los Angeles, Prtd. by Smith- 
Bernes corp., 1930 31-15313 
Williams, Blanche C., comp. Book of es- 
says. 388 p. Boston, D. C. Heath & co. 
1931. 31-15298 
Wood, Clement. Woman who was pope; biog- 
raphy of Pope Joan, 853-855 A D 403 p., 
illus. N. Y.. W. Faro, 1931 31-15435 
Wood, Wm. Carleton. Dramatic method in 
religious educ 344 p., illus. N. ¥ Abing- 
don press, 1931 31-15434 
Worsley, Frank A. Endurance; epic of polar 
adventure. 316 p. Lond. P. Allan & co., 
1931 31-15325 
Wust, Peter. Crisis in the West, by » «, She 
by E. I. Watkin (Essays in order: no. 2.) 
66 p. London, Sheed & Ward, 1931. 31-15436 
Zinnell, Geo. H. Forgeries, handwriting, 
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1930 1920 1930 1930 1930 1930 1930 1930 1920 number erate something for nothing. 142 p., illus. Min- 
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Precise Triangulation 
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A DOLLAR FOR DOLE- 


: 


OR AN HOUR OF WORK? 


Which do you prefer to 
give? Which do you think 
Labor would prefer to have? 


q@ It is more blessed, and 
better business, to give a 


man an hour of work than 





a dollar of dole. The former enriches the one 
who gives and the one who takes. The latter 
may impoverish both giver and taker for while 
one gets nothing for his money, the other may 


lose his self-respect. 


@ Labor does not want charity. All that it asks 
is work. And work is ours to give if we will. 
The very root of our unemployment problem 
runs down to the unemployed dollar—the dollar 
that is afraid to venture forth—sometimes through 


fear of public opinion. 


@ Why not put the unemployed dollar to work? 
It will, in turn, put men to work. Why fear to 
buy more than the necessities of life because of 
what the butcher, the baker, the candlestick 


maker may think or say? 


@ To buy today is a patriotic duty, not unlike 
that of the days when we bought Liberty bonds 


and won a war. We now have another war to 


win—the war against unemployment and one 





that touches a great many more directly and 


more acutely than did the recent years of strife. 


@ No one today can claim a medal for wearing 
patches when he can afford a new replacement. 
There are slackers in peace as well as slackers 
in war. When the slacker dollar goes to work, 


men will go to work and not before. 


@ The employee should acclaim the, employ- 
er who buys a new Cadillac, a Lincoln or a 
Packard. And the employer should just 
as surely commend the employee who buys a 
Plymouth, a Chevrolet or a Ford. And so on 
through the list of motor cars, each offering 


more for the dollar than ever. before. 


q@ A dollar spent for a new motor car eases the 
labor and raw material situation in every State 
in the Union, for every one of the 48 is called 
upon for supplies and three out of four furnish 


finished or semi-finished parts. 


@ Few would hesitate to buy motor cars if all 
knew how country-wide the immediate effect 
would be. In 1930 the motor car ranked first 
in the consumption of steel bars and sheets, 
nickel and lead and used 51 to 82% of all the 


malleable iron, rubber, upholstery leather and 


plate-glass. It also used 18% of our hardwood 
lumber, 17% of our aluminum, nearly 16% of 
our steel, 15% of our copper, 14% of our tin, 
26% of all leather, 10% of our cotton (and 
cotton grows in 15 states) and large percent- 
ages of scores of other commodities including 
wool, curled hair, paints and lacquers, all requir- 


ing labor in their production. 


@ Hundreds of thousands have run their old 
cars a year or two longer than usual. Many of 
these thousands now hesitate to buy new cars 
for fear of being charged with flaunting their 
own prosperity or because of what others in 
business associations may think. In our own 
clientele we know that in 1930 some 
40% of those who should have bought re- 
placement Packards did not do so, keeping 


their old cars. 


@ I do not counsel you to buy a Packard, or 
any car, before you buy anything else. Ours 
is not that selfish attitude. I do believe that the 
motor car dollar will go more places, more 
quickly, and affect more people for quick relief 
than any other dollar and that it can well 
become the “‘self starter’’ for better business 


and greater prosperity. 


President - PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
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State Tax Is Held | 
Invalid on Trucks 


Of Other States 


North Carolina Levy on Ped-, 
dlers Not Having Perma- 
nent Residence There Is 
Found Discriminatory 


Thre North Carolina tar on trucks 


belonging to peddlers not having a 
permanent place of business in the 
State is unconstitutional, a specially 
constituted three-judge Federal court 
has held. 

While the Federal courts are slou 
to enjoin the collection of a State tar. 
there is no reason why it should not 
be done when the statute is clearly 
invalid, and a large number of suits 
at law would otherwise result, the 
opinion explained. 

No appeal will be taken fro 
decision, the North Carolina 
authorities have announced. 

(The publication of the jull text of 
the opinion in the above case of 
Gramling v. Maxwell was begun in the 
issue of Sept. 3.) It concludes as fol- 
lows: 

In Little v. Tanner, 208 Fed. 605, a 
number of persons joined in a bill seek- 
ing an injunction against the enforce- 
ment of a taxing statute of the State of 
Washington. Motion was made to quash 
the bill on a number of grounds including 
misjoinder of parties and causes of ac- 
tion and that complainants had an ade- 
quate remedy at law. The joinder was sus- 
tained under Equity Rule 38; and on the 
point that there was an adequate remedy 
at law the court, speaking through the late 
Judge Rudkin, used language which is 
peculiarly appropriate to the facts here. 

Said he: “When we consider the real 
object of this suit, the vast numbers af- 
fected by it, the severity of the penalties 
imposed, the unauthorized interference 
with legitimate business methods, and 
that goods now in original packages con- 
taining stamps and other devices are ren- 
dered practically valueless, the case seems 

. to call peculiarly for the intervention of 
a court of equity. The motion to quash 
and the motion to dismiss are accordingly 
overruled.” The Supreme Court reversed 
the decision of the lower court on the 
merits, but concurred with it on the ques- 
tion of jurisdiction. Tanner v. Little, 240 
U. S. 369, 280. 


Missouri Ruling Cited 


The rule supported by the weight of au- 

* thority is well stated by the Supreme Court 

of Missouri in Ranney v. Bader, 67 Mo. 
476, as follows: 

“Equity will maintain jurisdiction to pre- 
vent a multiplicity of suits, and no stronger 
case could be put for entertaining juris- 
diction under this fule than is presented 
when one taxpayer, for himself and all 
other taxpayers of a township or county 
similarly interested, brings his bill, asking 
the chancellor to put forth restraining 
process to prevent the imposition and col- 
lection of an_unauthorized tax, and thus 
settle in one suit what it would take hun- 
dreds, and perhaps thousands, to do, if 
such relief were denied. and the parties 
subjected to the payment of such tax were 
driven, each one, to his action at law for 
redress.” 

In Chicago v. Collins, 175 Ill. 445, 67 
Am. St. Rep. 224, suit was brought by 373 
complainants in behalf of themselves and 
others similarly situated, to enjoin the en- 
forcement of an ordinance imposing a li- 
cense fee on vehicles. It was objected 
that there was an adequate remedy at 
law by paying the fee and suing to re- 
cover it. In sustaining the jurisdiction in 
equity the court said: 


Rule Not Inflexiblé 


“No inflexible rule can be laid down 
for the determination of the question as 
to whether jurisdiction exists in a court 
of equity. In general, an adequate legal 
remedy will suffice to make such courts 
hesitate in acting. But inadequacy in 
granting relief for the determination of 
a right may arise from causes other than 
mere forms of remedy, and it will not do 
to sacrifice justice on the mere ground 
of the form of the remedy, where con- 
vincing facts show that adequate relief 
can best be had in the forum of a court 
of equity. 

“In this case 373 complainants present 
facts showing that between 200,000 and 
390,000 citizens and taxpayers are affected 
by the provisions of the ordinance, and, 
if compelled to pay the illegal tax, hard- 
ship and injustice will result to an 
enormous number of persons. If they 
pay the tax and are compelled to resort to 
a court of law to recover back the amount 
so paid, the business of the courts will 
be obstructed by the number of actions 
of the same character. Long delay will 
ensue, and the costs to the persons so 
paying such illegal tax or license fee will 
be greater than the amount to be re- 
covered. Under any circumstance, if the | 
license exacted in illegal, it would amount 
to oppression and injustice to a large 
part of the population of the City of | 
Chicago, and this bill presents a case for 
the jurisdiction of a court of eauity.” 


m the 
taxing 


Refers to Maine Decision 


In Carlton v. Newman, 77 Me. 408, 1! 
Atl. 194, involving the right to maintain 
a class suit to enjoin the enforcement of 
a school district tax, the court, while hold- 
ing to its general rule as to the adequacy 
of a legal remedy, said: 

“But we are of opinion that when it 
appears that an entire school district tax 
is illegal, because assessed without author- 
ity of law, a bill to enjoin its collection 
brought by all of the taxpayers of the dis- 
trict, jointly, on whose polls and estates 
the tax has been assessed, or by any num- 
ber thereof on behalf of themselves and 
all the others similarly situated, may be 
Sustained upon the ground of the inherent 
jurisdiction of equity to interpose for the 
purpose of preventing a multiplicity of 
Suits; that, although each taxpayer has 
some legal remedy, it is grossly inadequate 
when compared with the comprehensive 
and complete relief afforded by a single 
decree.” 


it 


Other Citations 

And see Fairley v. Duluth 
374, 185 N. W. 390, 32 A. L. R. 
liams v. County Court 26 W. Va. 488, 53 
Am. Rep. 94; Missouri K. & T. R. Co. v. 
Shannon, 100 Tex. 379, 100 S. W. 138, 10 
L R. A. (N. S.) 681; Shorman v_ Benford. 
10 R. I. 559; Bull v. Read, 13 Gratt. (Va.) 
78; Glenn v. Waddcl, 23 Ohio St. 605; 
Little Rock v. Prather, 46 Ark. 471; Wilkie 
v. Chicago, 188 Ill. 444, 58 N. E. 1004, 80 
Am. St. Rep. 182; Hewin vy. AUanta, 121 
Ga. 723, 49 S. E. 765, 67 L. R. A. 795, 2 
Ann, Cas. 296; 26 R. C. L. 461, 462; note 
22 L. R. A. 703; note 32 A. L. R 1266 et 
seq.; Pomeroy’s Equity Jurisprudence, 4th 
Ed., vol. 1, sec. 260 and notes 

Professor Pomeroy, in his Equity Juris- 
prudence, 4th Ed., vol. 1, p. 450 et seq., 
thus states his ocnclusions with respeci 
to the rule and the authorities sustain- 
ing it: 

“In a large number of the States the 
rule has been settled in well considered 
and often repeated adjudications by 
courts of the highest character for ability 
and learning, that a suit in equity will be 
sustained when brought by any number 
of taxpayers joined as coplaintiffs, or by 
one taxpayer suing on behalf of himself 
and all others similarly situated, or some- 


150 Minn. 
1258; Wil- 
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Montana to Appea 
‘Blue Sky’ Ruling 


To Ask Supreme Court to Dis- 
solve Injunction in In- 
vesiment Case 


HELENA, Mont., Sept. 3. 

The State Audiior, who is ex-officio 
Commissioner of Investments, George P. 
Porter, has just issued a siatement that 
he would appeal the recent decision in the 
United States court here in which he was 
enjoined from enforcing his order under 
the Blue Sky Act to force the Investors’ 
Syndicate, of St. Paul, Minn., to conform 
to the provisions of the Act with respect 
to withdrawal fees. 

The Invesiors’ Syndicate took the case 
into court and recently, three Federal 
judges, silting en bane here, upheld its 
contentions, in a majority opinion by 
Judge Charles N. Pray of Great Falls, 
Judge George M. B. Bourquin, of this dis- 
trict. submitting a minority opinion 

Mr. Porter's appeal. he announces, is to 
be made directly to the United States Su- 
preme Court. The case hangs on his or- 
der to the securities company to reduce 
its withdrawal fees from 7.4 to 3'% per 
cent. 


his own account, to enjoin the enforce- 
ment and collection, and to set aside and 
annul, any and every kind of tax or as- 
sessment laid by county, town or city 
authorities, either for general or special 
purposes, whether it be entirely personal 
in its nature and liability, or whether it 
be made a lien on the property of each 
taxpayer, whenever such tax is il- 
egal; 
Multiplicity of Suits 


“In the face of every sort of objection 
urged against a judicial interference with 
the governmental and executive function 
of taxation, these courts have uniformly 
held that the legal remedy of the indi- 
vidual taxpayer against an illegal tax, 
either by action for damages, or perhaps 
by certiorari, was wholly inadequate; and 
that to restrict him to such imperfect 
remedy would, in most instances, be a 


substantial denial of justice, which con-, 


clusion is, in my opinion, unquestionably 
true. The courts have therefore sustained 
these equitable suits, and have granted 
the relief, and have uniformly placed their 


decision upon the inherent jurisdiction of | 


equity to interfere for the prevention of 
a multiplicity of suits. 

“The result has demonstrated the fact 
that complete and final relief may be 
given to an entire community by means 


of one judicial decree, which would other- | 


wise require an indefinite amount of sep- 
arate litigation by individuals, even if it 
were attainable by any means. In sev- 
eral of the States there is a long series 
of these cases, extending through a con- 
siderable period of time, and it may well 
happen that in the earliest decisions of 
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City’s Contract to Purchase Equipment 


License Tax Law ata Re 


En joined in Texas 


Of Efectrie Power Plant Is Held Void Attorney General Says Opinion 


JEFFERSON City, Mo. 


C. W. HIGHT ET AL. 
v. 
City OF HARRISONVILLE, MoO., ET AL. 
Missouri Supreme Court. 
No. 30446. 
Opinion of the Court as 
Gantt, J.—Plaintiffs seek to enjoin per- 
formance of a contract executed by Har- 
risonville, city of the fourth class, and 
Fairbanks, Morse &,Co. The city under- 


took to purchase two engines and other | 


equipment from the company for use in 
its light plant. It owned buildings for 
housing its light and water plant, and 


owned a distribution system including a 


“white way,” which system had been leased | 


to and used by the Missouri Public Serv- 
ice Co., a corporation engaged in selling 
electric current to cities and consumers 
in cities, or to cities at wholesale for 
distribution. 

The service company paid the city $75 
per month for use of the system 4nd made 
practically no charge for current to light 
the streets. It was in Harrisonville under 
an expired franchise. On installation of 
the engines and equipment, the city would 
own an electric plant. 

A contract to purchase the engines 
and equipment was executed by the parties 
on Jan. 25, 1929, and the original petition 
was filed on Feb. 1, 1929. On April 10, 
1928, the city repealed the ordinance au- 
thorizing execution of the contract, and 
by resolution accepted a written proposal 
of Fairbanks, Morse & Co. “to furnish 
and deliver” engines and equipment to 
the city for use in its light plant. This 
proposal is the contract under considera- 
tion in this suit. On May 7, 1929, plain- 
tiffs amended petition to conform to the 
contract of April 10, 1929. 


Contentions in Case 


Are Summarized 


The original contract did not contain 
a schedule of 1928 electric rates fixed by 
the Missouri Public Service Co. for Har- 
risonville consumers. The contract under 
consideration contains such a schedule, 
which is fixed as the maximum charge 
for current in the city. The original con- 
tract provided for payment from the net 
revenues of the water and light plants. 
The contract under consideration omitted 
payment from revenues of the water 
| plant. 

Plaintiffs, as citizens and taxpayers of 


T LAW » 


deral and State Courts 


EVIDENCE—Evidence wrongfully obtained—Suppression—Letter typed at request 
of arresting officer for purpose of which typist had no knowledge— 

Where a typist in an office was arrested with her employers for maintaining a 
liquor nuisance and for conspiracy to violate the National Prohjbition Act, a letter 
which she typed at the request of one of the arresting officers to an assistant United 
States attorney suggesting that she should be released as soon as bail could be ar- 


ranged, to which the typist also signed } 


1er Name, was not subject to suppression 


as evidence on the ground that the officer's primary. purpose in having the letter 
written was to obtain a sample of her work on a particular typewriter and her 
signature for purposes of evidence, without the typist’s knowledge of such pur- 
pose, any objection to the admission of the letter in evidence on the ground that 
it was a confession obtained by fraud being available to the typist during the trial. 
Lefkowitz et al. v. U. S, Attorney, etc.; C. C. A. 2, No. 432, July 10, 1931, 


INSURANCE—Burglary insurance—Coverage—Conutents of safe—Alteration§ of 
policy by endorsement not read by insured— 


Where an attorney in possession of a 
purpose of effecting a sale thereof, under 


vaiuable oil painting of a client for the 
an agreement requiring him to insure the 


painting against burglary, entered into negotiations with an insurance broker for 


burglary insurance on the contents of his 


safe for $15,000 on the painting and $2,500 


on the other contents of the safe, and subsequently received from the broker a 
policy written by another concern in the same city insuring for $17,500 the con- 
tents of the safe described as “mérchandise usual to assured’s business,” and six 
weeks later, after stating in a letter to the broker the contents of the safe as se- 


curities valued at $5,700 and the painting “appraised at not 


less than $15,000,” 


received from the broker an endorsement to be attached to the policy restricting 


the insurance to “securities,” which the 


attorney without reading filed with the 


policy, the owner of the painting could not recover on the poliey for the loss thereof 
after the safe was burglarized, since the broker was the agent of the attorney and 


not the agent of the insurance company 
of the word “merchandise” to cover the 
altered with the attorney's assent so as 


inasmuch as the attorney was estopped to assert, as against the insurer, 


did not know or appreciate the effect of 
thereto. 

Abelson v. Fidelity & Casually Co. of N 
30, 1931. 


, and the policy, if sufficient by the use 


painting, must be deemed to have been 
to exclude the painting from coverage, 
that he 
the alteration or that he did not assent 


. Y. et al.; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 23093, July 


SEARCH AND SEIZURE—Search without warrant—Exploratory search—Validity— 

A search without a warrant 6f the two rooms of an office used ostensibly by a 
real estate agency, contemporaneously with the arrest of the two occupants of the 
office and an employe for maintaining a liquor nuisance and for conspiracy to 


violate the National Prohibition Act, and 


the seizure of contents of the two rooms, 


could not be sustained on the ground that the search and seizure were incident to 


a lawful arrest, where the officers, after 


making the arrests, thoroughly searched 


both rooms, opened and ransacked two desks and seized the papers they contained, 
searched a towel cabinet and seized papers therein, and emptied waste paper 


baskets and seized scraps of paper which they later pasted togethay, 


since such 


search was a general exploratory search and was therefore in violation of the 


Fifth Amendment. 


Lefkowitz et al. v. U. S. Attorney, etc.; C. C. A. 2, No. 432, July 10, 1931. 


Decisions Published in 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS—Contrac 
tain suit— 


Full Text in This Issue 


ts—Right of tax-paying citizens to main- 


Tax-paying citizens of a city in Missouri, suing for themselves and other tax- 


paying citizens of the city, could mainta 


contract by the city to purchase equipment 


ground that the contract would increase 
limitation fixed by the Missouri Constitu 


in a suit to enjoin the performance of a 
for its electric power plant on the 
the indebtedness of the city beyond the 


tion, where the contract provided for the 


city’s purchase, for itself at a profit, of power for its water plant, street lights and 


other purposes, and provided for’the city’ 


chinery purchased, since the interest 


of 


s construction of foundations for the ma- 
the tax-paying cilizens in the electric 


distribution system and a white way system owned by the city prior to the execu- 
tion of the contract, which would necessarily be affected by the contract, and in 
the funds which would be used for the construction of such foundations, entitled 
them to prosecute the suit as against the contention that their burden of taxation 


would not be increased by the performance of the contract. 


of Harrisonville, Mo., et al. 


Hight et al. v. City 


(Mo. Sup. Ct.)—6 U. S. Daily, 1534, Sept. 4, 1931. 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS—Fiscal affairs—Limitation on indebtedness—Con- 
tract for purchase of electric plant equipment—Subterfuge to evade constitutional 


prohibition against indebtedness— 


A contract of a Missouri city for the purchase of equipment for use in its electric 
power plant which provided for the payment of the price in 60 monthly installments, 


for the creation of a _ special fund 
and for the payment into such fund 
crediting of the fund “at the regular ests 


for 
of 


the payment of such installments, 
the revenue of the plant and for the 
iblished rates for all product or service of 


said plant used by the cily or any department thereof for any and all public pur- 


poses,” 
plant, street lights, and other 
the monthly installments, without funds 
rates, created an indebtedness within the 
provisions of the Constitution, althoug! 
thereunder should not constitute genera 
stitute “only special obligations payable f 
since the contract was a subterfuge to ev 
the monthly installments would be payal 
a fund to be replenished by 


Harrisonville, Mo., et al. (Mo. Sup. Ct.) 


funds raised by 


and which fixed, as the rate to be paid by the city for power for its water 
purposes, a rate which would enable the city to pay 


available for the city’s payment of such 
meaning of the limitation of indebtedness 
1 the convract provided that obligations 
1 obligations of the city, but should con- 
rom the net revenues” of the city’s plant, 
ade the constitutional prohibition in that 
»le from funds raised by taxation or from 
taxation.-Hight et al. v. City of 
6 U. S. Daily, 1534, Sept. 4, 1931. 


State Taxation 
NORTH CAROLINA—License taxes—Courts—Jurisdiction in equity— 


While the Federal courts should be 
against the collection of taxes by the St 
open to the taxpayer, there is no reason 
where the taxing statute is clearly and 
the refusal to 


slow to exercise their injunctive power 
ates, where any other method of relief is 
why they should not exercise it in a case 
unmistakably unconstitutional and where 


rant the injunction will necessarily result in a multiplicity of suits 
} and great burden and expense to the parties.—Gramling v. Maxwell. 


(D. C., W. 


times even by a single taxpayer suing on | D. N. C.)—6 U. S. Daily, 1534, Sept. 4, 1931. 


Court Rules That Such an Agreement Created Indebtedness 
In Excess of Constitutional Limitation; Contract Provided 
For Installment Pa yments 


| Harrisonville (a city of less than 3,000), the company, in such companies satisfac- 


| sue for themselves and other citizens and 

taxpayers of the city wishing to join in 
the suit. They set forth in the petition 
the contract and ordinance authorizing its 
execution and allege that the contract 
creates an indebtedness in violation of 
section 12, Article X, of the constitution, 
and that the contract and ordinances are 
void for other reasons therein alleged. 

The court granted a temporary restrain- 
ing order. Defendants filed separate an- 
swers, admitting that Harrisonville. was a 
city of the fourth class; that defendants 
are officers of the city; that the parties 
executed the contract; and denied the 
other allegations of the petition. 

Further answering, they alleged that 
plaintiffs were without authority to main- 
tain the suit for the reason the contract 
would not result in pecuniary damage to 
them, since taxation would not be in- 
creased by reason of its performance; that 
the suit was brought prematurely; and 
that the contract is valid, legal and bind- 
ing in all respects. 

Thereafter defendants filed separate 
motions to dissolve the temporary injunc- 
tion. The motions were taken with the 
case. On the hearing it was agreed that 
the assessed valuation of the taxable 
property of the city by “the assessment 
next before the last assessment for State 
and county purposes, previous to the in- 
curring of such indebtedness” was $1,290,- 
519; that the bonded indebtedness of the 
city was $142,000; and that all the income 
and revenue of the city for the year 1929 
was necessary to meet the current ex- 
penses of the city for that year. In other 
words, it was conceded that the city had 
reached the constitutional limit of in- 
debtedness, and if the debt created by 
the contract was within the purview of 


| Section 12, Article X, Const., the contract 


was void. 
The court overruled the motions to dis- 


‘solve the temporary injunction; found the. 


issues for plaintiffs; held the contract | 
constituted an indebtedness in violation of 
Section 12, Article X of the Constituiion; 
that it was invalid under certain statutes; 
that it was void for uncertainty and made 
the restraining order permanent. Defend- 
ants appealed. 


Essential Provisions | 


Of Contract Reviewed | 

Essential provisions of the contract fol- 
low: 

“The company proposes to furnish said 
machinery and materials specified herein | 
for the sum of $62,150, plus $9,479.40, be- 
ing interest at 6 per cent per annum,, 
making a total sum of $71,629.40 to be) 
paid at the company’s office at Kansas 
City, Mo., as follows: | 

“One thousand, one hundred ninety- 


| three dollars and eighty-two cents payable 


30 days after completion of erection, and 
$1,193.82 each 30-day period thereafter un- 


| til 60 monthly payments have been made. 


lof this contract 


The municipality shall have the privilege 
of paying any or all payments before due, 
in which case the company shall rebate 
interest at the rate of 6 per cent per an- 
num from the date of such payments to 
the date of maturity. 

“All deferred payments are to be evi- 
denced by pledge orders of the munici- 
pality payable to the order of the com- 
pany, dated and delivered as of the date 
of completion of installation. 

“All obligations arising under this 
agreement shall be secured by title retain- 
ing contract. 

“All obligations arising under the terms 
are not general obliga- 


| raised, by taxation. 


tory to the company, and continue such 
insurance in force until the amount of 
such indebtedness to the company is fully 
paid, loss if any being made payable to 
the company as its interest may appear. 
Said policies shall be delivered to the 
company at its election. 

“Should the municipality fail to do so, 
the company may obiain such insurance 
at the municipality’s expense. In case 
of loss or damage by fire, such loss or 
damage shall have the effect of imme- 
diately assigning said insurance to the 
company, whether or not taken out for 
its benefit. The municipality shall make 
good any loss to the company by reason 
of any damage to said machinery or ma- 
terials caused by fire, carelessness or other 
injuries, it being understood, however, 
that funds for this purpose are limited 
to proceeds from insurance and reccipts 
of the electric light plant.” 


Outline of Contentions 
Made by Defendants 


1. Defendants contend that the plain- 
tiffs’ burden of taxation would not be 
increased by performance of the contract, 
and for that reason they are not author- 
ized to maintain this suit. 

The plaintiffs are tax paying citizens 
of the city. As such, they have an in- 
terest in the electric distribution system 


|and white way system owned by the city 


prior to the execution of the contract 
under consideration. These systems are 
necessarily affected by the contract: More- 
over, it is provided in the contract that 
the city must construct foundations for 
the machinery. We think the plaintiffs 
are authorized to maintain’ the suit. 
(Rutherford v. Taylor, 38 Mo. 315; Matthis 
v. Town of Cameron, 62 Mo. 504; Carson 
v. Sullivan, 284 Mo. 353, 223 S. W. 571; 
Castile v. State Highway Comm., 279 S. 
W. 673; Civic League v. St. Louis, 223 S. 
W. 891; Bell et al., v. City of Fayette, 28 
S. W. (2d) 356.) 

2.eDefendants. next contend that the 
contract does not create an indebtedness 
in violation of Section 12, Article X, Con- 
stitution. The pertinent part of the sec- 
tion follows: 


No city * * * shall be allowed to become 
indebted in any manner or for any pur- 
pose to an amount exceeding in any year 
the income and revenue provided for such 
year, without the assent of two-thirds of 
the voters thereof voting on such propo- 
sition at an election to be held for that 
purpose; nor in cases requiring such assent 
shall any indebtedness be allowed to be in- 
curred to an amount including existing in- 
debtedness, in the aggregate, exceeding 5 
per centum on the value of the taxable 
property therein, to be ascertained by the 
assessment next before the last assessment 
for State and county purposes, previous to 
the incurring of such indebtedness; * * * 
And provided further, that any city * * 
incurring any indebtedness, requiring the as- 
sent of the voters as aforesaid, shall before 
or at the time of doing so, provide for the 
collection of an annual tax sufficient to 
pay the interest on such indebtedness as it 
falls due, and also to constitute a sinking 
fund for payment of the principal thereof, 
within 20 years from the time of con- 
tracting the same. 


In other words, defendants contend that 
the word “indebted” in said section means 
a debt payable from funds raised, or to be 
They cite Bell et al. v. 
Fayette et al, 28 S. W. (2d) (Mo.) 356; 
State ex rel. v. Neosho, 101 S. W. (Mo.) 
88, and many decisions of the courts of 
other jurisdictions. On the other hand, 
plaintiffs cite decisions of other jurisdic- 


* 


| tions tending to sustain the view that the 


word “indebted” as used is not limited to 
debts to be paid from funds raised by | 


| taxation. 


tions of the City of Harrisonville, Mo., Differences in Provisions 


but only special obligations payable from 

the net revenues of the electric light plant 

of the City of Harrisonville, Mo. 
“‘Net revenues’ shall be deemed 


of fhe municipality's electric light plant 


to with 
represent the balance of the gross receipts | are not identical. 


Regarding Indebtedness 
The provisions of the State constitutions 
reference to indebtedness of cities 
In many States there 
is no limit to the amount of indebtedness. + 


after the payment solely of the legitimate In others there is no requirement for pay- 


and necessary expenses of the operation 
of said plant. 


ment by taxation. In others there is no 
requirement for payment by taxation. In 


“The municipality covenants to operate Others there is no limit fixed at income 


said plant in an efficient and economic 
manner, and to maintain rates for the 


and revenue provided, or to be provided, 
for the year. These differences discount 


product or service of said plant, which | the cited decisions of other jurisdictions 
will produce sufficient revenue to provide | 45 authorities on the question. 


for the payments called for by this con- 


We held in the Fayette and Neosho cases 


tract so far as it may be permitted to do| that the word “indebted” in said section | 


so by law. Rates, however, to be reason- 


able and not in excess of those in effect | OF to be raised by taxation. 


during 1928, a schedule of which is at- 
tached. 
“The municipality agrees to adopt reso- 


| lutions providing for the creation of a spe- 


cial fund into which all receipts for the 


| product or service of said plant shall be 


deposited and to credit such fund at the 
regularly established rates for all product 
or service of said plant used by the city 


| or any department thereof for any and all 
| public purposes. 


| ligations due 


“The municipality agrees to operate said 
plant as a municipal plant until all ob- 
under this contract have 
been fully discharged, and until such time 
shall not dispose of said plant in any man-| 
ner so as to deprive the company of its 
title to er interest in said machinery or 
materials without providing for the pay- 
ment to the company of all amounts then 
unpaid under this contract. | 

“Municipality agrees not to delay erec- 
tion beyond 90 days from date of ship- 
ment, otherwise payments contingent upon 
erection and test become due, in accord- 
ance with terms of the contract. 


Conditions Under Which 


Proposal Was Made 

“This proposal is made 
lowing conditions: 

“That the title and ownership of the 
machinery or materials herein specified 
shall remain in the company until final 
payment therefor has been made in full 
as above provided, and until final payment 
has been made of any other sums that 
may be due the company by the mu- 
nicipality, and in the event that pledge 
| orders are taken at any time represent- 
ing deferred payments or any sum that 
may be due, or in the event that any judg- 
ment is taken on account of all or any 
part of the said sums, the title to the 
machinery or materials shail not pass un- 
til such pledge orders so given or exten- 
sions thereof, or such judgment taken, are 
fully paid ih money and satisfied. The 
company shall have the right to discount 
or transfer any of such pledge orders, and 
the title or right of possession in and to 
said machinery or materials shall pass 
thereby to the legal holder of such pledge 
| orders. 
| “The said machinery or materials shall 


upon the fol- 


| be and remain sirictly personal property | 


and retain its character as such, no mat- 
ter whether on permanent foundation or 
in what manner affixed or attached to 
any building or structure, or what may 
be the consequence of its being disturbed 
on such foundation, building or structure, 
or tor what purpose the machinery or 
materials may be used.” 

“The municipality shall receive the 
|machinery or materials herein specified 
|pkomptly and the municipality. shall 
promptly on arrival insure such machinery 
or materials against loss or damage by 
fire in the amount remaining unpaid to 


| 


means a debt payable from funds raised 
We are sat-' 


On Act Affecting Peddlers 
Is Misinter preted 


Austin, Tex., Sept. 3. 


According to the Attorney General of 
Texas, James V. Allred, the opinion of 
his department in regard to the n¢ 
peddler’s license tax law has been mis- 
interpreted. The dcpartment has not held 
“that every baker, bottler, auto accessory 
dealer, , milk, candy and tobacco man- 
ufacturer and distributor and meat packer 
and all others who deliver merchandise 
on foot or from any vehicle are peddlers,” 
My. Allred declarcd. 

An injunction .has been issued against 
enforcement of the law, the Attorney 
General pointed out in response to an 
inquiry. His telegraphic reply follows in 
full text: 

Your inquiry as to whether manufac- 
turers and jobbers dealing in wholesale 
meats and selling to retailers are subject 
to peddler’s tax. Our interpretation this 
law has been misrepresented. However, 
injunction has been issued in both State 
and Federal courts against enforcement 
peddler’s tax. This injunction brought 
in behalf of certain dealers generally 
known as Texas Allied Distributors Asso- 
ciation. While enforcement of peddler’s 
law is primarily imposed upon county 
and district attorneys, yet this depart- 
ment has been made party to injunction 
suit. It is our belief that it would work 


5 


great hardship and possible injustice on, 


various others who may be affected by 
the law and who possibly are not finan- 
cially able to litigate this question. There- 
fore we feel it is only fair that these 
injunctions should reagt to the benefit of 
all rather than to a few. So far as the 
Attorney General’s department is con- 
cerned, we will be glad to have the courts 
pass upon this law and let all be gov- 
erned accordingly. 


isfied with the ruling on that question 
in those cases. 

However, having reached the constitu- 
tional limit of indebtedness, a city cannot 
create a debt to be paid directly or indi- 
rectly, in whole or in part, from funds 
raised by taxation, or from a fund which 
must be replenished by funds raised by 
taxation. This is not controverted by de- 
fendants. They state it as follows: 


“The real explanation of the cases hold- 
ing that obligations payable out of plant 
revenues do not constitute municipal in- 
debtedness, lies in the circumstance that 
the obligations do not impair or impinge 
upon general municipal revenues, raised 
by taxation or other revenue measures. 
Obligations dischargeable solely out of a 
special fund, to the payment of which the 
general credit of the municipality is not 
pledged are nevertheless debts of the city 
for the purpose of the constitutional limi- 
tation, if that fund is the product of a 
tax levy.” 

We next consider the contract to de- 
termine the question of its validity. It 
is therein proyided as follows: 

All obligations arising under the term of 
this contract are not general obligations of 
the City of Harrisonville, Mo.,. but only 
special revenues payable from the net rev- 
enues of the electric light plant of the City 
of Harrisonville, Mo. * * * 

The municipality agrees to adopt reso- 
lutions providing for the creation of a spe- 
cial fund into which all receipts for the 
product or service of said plant shall be 
deposited and to credit such fund at the 
regular established rates for all product or 
service of said plant used by the city or 
any department thereof for any and all 
public purposes. 


Contract Considered« 
Regarding Validity 


It will be noted that while the first par- 
agraph provides that the obligations are 
not general, but special and payable from 
the net revenues of the light plant, still, 
the second paragraph provides that the 
city “shall credit such funds at the regu- 
larly established rates for all product or 
service of said plant used by the city or 
any department thereof for any and all 
public purposes.” 

In other words, provision is made for 
the city to purchase for itself, at a profit, 
power for its water plant, lights for its 
streets, and current for other purposes. 
The records show the city has no funds 
available for such purposes. If it pur- 
chases its own current, funds for that 
purpose must come from funds raised by 
taxation. 

In this situation the parties resorted to 
a subterfuge of fixing the rate the city 
must pay itself for current without in 
express terms requiring the city to use 
its own current. 

Defendants do not contend that the city 
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« NOTICES OF PATENT SUITS » 


Statement of Patent Office of notices under 


Sec. 4921, R.S., as amended Feb. 18, 1922 


986148, Ehrlich & Bertheim, New deriva- 
tives of oxyaryl arsinic acid and process of 
making same, 1081592, 1081897, same Medic- 
inal preparation, 1116398, same, Dihydro- 
chlorid of diaminodioxyarsenobenzene, Re. 
13848, Korndorfer & Reuter, Derivatives of 
diaminodioxvarsenobenzene and process of 
making, D. C., W. D. N. Y., Doc. 395-C, Farb- 
werke vormals Meister Lucius & Bruning Vv. 
Diarsenol Co., Inc., et al. Dismissed June 29, 
1931. Doc. 392-C, Chemical Foundation, 
Inc., v. Diarsenol Co.. Inc., et al. Decree for 
plaintiff June 29, 1931. 


1081592, 1081897. (See 986148.) 

1086084, D. Reiser, Feeding mechanism for 
stitching machines, 1086085, 1114386, same, 
Machine for stitching pamphlets, D. C., E. 
D. Wis. (Milwaukee), Doc. 3103, S. R. Sague 
v. Christensen Machine Co, Consent decree 
for plaintiff July 1, 1931. 

1086085 (See 1086084.) 

5595, C. Nessler, Hair curler, 1642450, W. 
ewis, Hair waving curler rod, 1735254, 
7, same, Hair curler, filed July 15, 1931, 
N. D. Ohio, E. Div., Doc, 3881, The 
Le Mur Co. v. The Barste!l Products 


DD. ©. 

Nestle 

Co 
1114386 
1116398 


(See 1086084.) 
(See 986148.) 

1168607, 1361143, D. D. Daniel, Attach- 
ment for motion picture machine, 1618417, 
Feeney & Goddy, Fire preventing apparatus 
for motion picture’ producing machines, 
1658594, same, Dowser control mechanism 
for motion picture projecting machine, 1725- 
574, same, Dowser unit for motion picture 
projecting machine. 1725556, T. T. Allen, et 
al, same, filed April 21, 1931, D. C., E. D. 
Pa.. Doc. 6515, Sentry Safety Control Corp. 
v. J. T. Gibson et al 

1177697, L. Gaumont, Developing, fixing, 
toning and otherwise treating photographic 
films and prints, 1209696, same, Apparatus 
for drying photographic films, 1260595, F. B. 
Thompson, Film treating apparatus, 1299266, 
same, Film wiping apparatus, 1569156, same, 
Photographic film drier, filed July 11, 1931, 
D. c.. Ss. D. N. Y.. Doc, E-60-402, Cinema 
Patents Co. v. Meyer Rieger Corp 

1198860, Lesley & Ens, Circuit controller for 
mechanically playing instruments, 1198861, 
Lesley Schoen, Circuit controller, D. C., 
S$. D. Ohio, W. Div., Doc. E 438, Mills Nov- 
elty Co, v. The Monarch Tool & Mfg. Co, 
Claims 3, 4 and 5 of 1198861 held valid ahd 
infringed, dismissed as to 1198860 (notice 
July 13, 1921). 

1198 (See 1198860 

1209696. (See 1177697.) 

1214168, Des. 67018 
Edible container, D. C. Mass., Doc. E 2933 
American Pastry Products Corp. v. United 
Products Corp. et al Consent decree for 
plaintiff Sept. 20, 1923 

1260595, 1299266 (See 1177697.) 

1307724, A. V. Gullborg, Lubricating means, 
147 Zerk. Lubricating apparatus, Re 
146 D. Winkley, Lpbricating system 
Cc A., 2d Cir., Doc The Bassick Mfg 
Co Adams Grease Gun Corp. Decree 
modified (notice July 14, 1931). 

i336799 (See 1511788.) 

135¢605 (See 1374446.) 

1361143. (See 1168607.) 

1374446, 1374500. W. E. Greenawalt, Appa- 
ratus for treating liquids with gases, 1350605, 
same, Flotation apparatus, D. C, Colo. (Den- 


R- 
& 


Johnson & Benson, 


Cc. 


ver), Doc. 9255, W. E. Greenawalt v. Sterns- 

Roger Mfg. Co. Injunction against de- 

fendant on claims 9 and 10 of 1374446 and 

claims 10 and 11 of 1374500 July 2, 1931. 
1374500. (See 1374446.» 


1388434, G. V. Johnson, Method and appa- 
ratus for butt-welding thin gauge tubing 
and the product thereby produced, 1435306, 
same, Butt-welded thin-walled tubing, 1435- 
751, F. S. Stearns, Electric welding appa- 
ratus, 1722711, F. L. Sessions, Tube-welding 
machine. D. C.. E. D. Mich.. S. Div., Doc. 
4018, Steel & Tubes, Inc., v. General Motors 
Corp. et al. Dismissed July 7, 1931 
1392990. (See 1511788.) 

1403475, H. D. Arnold, Vacuum tube cir- 
cuit, 1520994, same, Electron discharge am- 
plifier. 1448216, R. A. Heising, Signaling sys- 
tem, filed June 15, 1931, D. C., E. D. N_Y., 
Doc. 5548, Radio Corn. of America et v. 
Airplane & Marine Direction Finder, 

1404374, 1404375, Chappell & Moore 
for clarifying and improving the 
petroleum oil, 1564501, JgeW. Wel 
of inanufacturing lubricating oils 
Black & Weir, same. Re. 16439, P. W. Prut 
man, Pri for decolorizing oils, D, C 
N. D. Okla. (Tulsa), Doc. E 280, Conta Filtra- 
tion C et al. v. Pierce Petroleum Corp. 

i without prejudice April 29, 1931 

1404374.) 

3 51 (See 1388434.) 
7, S. Sparks. Method of making oiled 
1593128. L. L. Leadbetter, Apparatus 
tor the manufacture of oiled paper, D. C., 
W. D. Wash. (Tacoma), Doc California- 
Oregon Paper Mills v. Crown-Williamette 
Paper Co. Dismissed July 2, 1931. 

1448216. (See 1403475.) 

1450619 (See 1511788.) 

1470524. «(See 1505592.) 

1475980 (See 1307734.) 

1479232, 1546170, H. B 
1549863, same, Method of 
wood wheels: and 1549145, L. Metzgar, Wheel 
structure (included in suit to annul), filed 
July 3, 1931. D. C.. W. D. Mich. (Grand 
Ravids), Doc. E 2455, G. D. Sisson Jr. v. 
Me.zgar Co., Inc., et al 

1498359 (See 1526714.) 

1505592, F. W. Envperson, Frozen confec- 
tions, 1470524, H. B. Burt, Process of making 
frozen confections, 1718997, same, Fr 
confections, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 
245, National Popsicle Corp. et al. v 
kin et al. (Elkin & Mattes) Consent 
cree for plaintiff (motice July 9, 1931) 

1511306, T. B. Slate, Method of and appa- 
ratus for refrigeration and preserving per- 
ishable products, 1595426, same, Refrigerating 
apparatus, 1595385, G. C. Cusack, Frozen 
food package, filed March 13, 1931, D. C 
Conn. (New Haven), Doc. E 2114. American 
Patents Development Corp. et al. \V The 
Cebrook Ice Cream Co 

1511788 W. Vaughan. Meat cutting band 
saw, 153367 same, Combined work table 
and ga 10, same, Band saw. 1450619 
same, Band saw guide. D. C.. N. D. Calif 
(San Francisco), Doc. E 2731, Vaughan Co 
v. P. Avilla (Advanced Engineering Co.) et 
al Patent 1511788 held void for anticipa- 
tion and lack of invention, dismissed as to 
the three other patents June 22, 1931. 

1520994. (See 1403475.) 

1526714, 1563506. J. O. Luthy, Recovery and 
utilization of materials of old secondary bat- 
tery plates, 1498359, 1785939, H. P, Dodge, 


al 
Inc 
Process 
color of 
Method 
1572465 


paper. 


Gillette, Wheel 
manufacturing 


de- 


Avruorrzen Statements Onty Are Presenten Herern, Brine 
PusLiIsHeD WITHOUT COMMENT BY Tue UNITEep STATES DarLy 


culating ° 
Mailing of Arms 


ThoughtAdequate 


| 

‘Conception of Public That 
Lawbreakers Get Most of 
Weapons Through Mails 
Is Declared Erroneous 


new | 


Postal laws prohibiting the mailing of 
firearms are “tight,” and need no amend- 
ment, for it is not through the mails that 
gangsters get the majority of their guns 
and ammunition. it was stated orally Sept. 
3 at the Post Office Department 


The only practical amendment would be 
to make the penalty for infraction more 
severe, it was explained. This, however, 
seems unnecessary, and the_ Department 
contemplates no such recomMendation, it 
was added. 

The following 
available: 


Erroneous Conception 


A general public conception seems to 
have sprung up that gangsters and hood- 
lums would be unable to carry on their 
warlike operations successfully if they 
were unable to get fireamms through the 
mails. 


Basing their opinion on the theory that 
purchase of firearms at stores might lead 
to identification of the buyer, the publi¢g 
sees the mails as the gangster’s only me- 
dium of getting guns from their source 
to individuals. 


This conception is erreneous. It is a 
comparatively simple matter to buy guns 
in most second-hand stores, where no 
questions whatsoever are asked of the 
purchaser. If mailing had to be resorted 
to, express, rather than postal transpor- 
tation would be the natural means of 
conveyance. 


information was made 


Violations Due to Ignorance 


During the last few vears there have 
been comparatively few infractions of the 
postal firearms laws. Those that have 
been apprehended have, when traced to 
their sources, proved to have come about 
through ignorance, rather than with any 
intent to break the law. 

Because of this, there seems to be no 
need to revise the laws in any way. The 
Solicitor’s Office, where these infractions 
are handled, sees no need for amendment. 

The "Present law, passed May 10, 1927, 
provides that ‘Pistols, revolvers, and other 
firearms capable of being concealed on 
the person are hereby declared to be non- 
mailable and shall not be deposited in or 
carried by the mails or delivered by any 
postmaster, letter carrier, or other person 
in the Postal Service; provided that such 
articles may be conveyed in the mails, 
under such regulations as the Postmaster 
General shall prescribe, for use in con- 
nection with their official duty, to officers 
of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or 
Officers’ Reserve Corps; fo officers of the 
National Guard or militia of the several 
States, Territories, and districts, whose of- 
ficial duty is to serve process of warrants 
of arrest or mittimus of commitment; to 
employes of the Postal Service; and to 
watchmen engaged in guarding the prop- 
erty of the United States, the several 
States, Territories, and districts; 


Stipulation of Penalty 


“And provided further, That such arti- 
cles may be conveyed in the mails to 
manufacturers of firearms or bona fide 
therein in customary trade shipments, in- 
cluding such articles for repairs or re- 
placement of parts, from one to the other, 
‘under such regulations as the Postmaster 
General shall prescribe. 

“Whoever shall knowingly deposit or 
cause to be delivered by mail according 
to the direction thereon, or at any place 
to which it is directed to be delivered by 
the person to whom it is addressed, any 
pistol, revolver, or firearm, declared by 
this act to be nonmailable, shall be fined 
not exceeding $1,000 or imprisoned not 
more than two years, or both.” 

It is stipulated that all packages con- 
taining firearms be plainly marked by 
the sender: “Firearms,” with a state- 
ment of the exempted class of ‘the ad- 
dressee. 

In all cases where there is doubt as to 
the mailability of firearms, the parcel in 
question is withheld from delivery, and a 
complete statement of the facts involved 
IS sent to the Solicitor of the Department, 

The Department believes that these laws 
are adequate to meet any situation in- 
volving the mailing of firearms. They 
do not believe that gangsters rely upon 
the mails to supply them with guns, 
Therefore they see no necessity to change 
the law in any way. Strictly enforced, it 
meets the situation adequately. 
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plate building 
Ss. D. Galif 
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70, 1549145, 
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1564501, 
1566996, 


filed 
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Research 
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June 19, 1931, 
Angeles), Doc. 
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(See 1479232.) 


57 1404374.) 
1598183 (See Re. 17437.) 

(See 1177697.) 

(See 1444217.) 

1595426 (See 1511306.) 

(See 1168607.) 

(See 1105595 

16585¢ (See 1168607.) 

1687013, O. A. Frederickson, Armored elec- 
tric cable, 1801549. same, Anti-short bushing, 
filed June 27, 1931. D. C.. E. D. N. ¥., Doe. 
5551, National Electric Products Corp. ¥, 
Circle Flexible Conduit Co., Ine 

7 Electrical con- 


1710 . S. Ruben, 
i June 3,-1931. D. C.. E. D. N. Y¥., 
Ruben Patents Co. et al. ¥, 
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Re. 16803.) 
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1595385. 
1618417, 


(See 1505592.) 
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13848 
14067 
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paratus for 


See § 

(See 

(See 14( ) 
L. L v Method of and ap- 
cool and ventilating, filed 
July 2, 1931, D. C D. N. Y., Doc. E 60-336, 
Auditorium Conditioning Corp. v. Warner 
Bros. Pi Inc et al 

Re. 16669. S. Kaye. Cooler for bottled goods, 
filed July 9. 1931. D. C., 8S. D. Ohio, W. Div., 


Doc. 765, Blascock Bros. Mfg. Co. v. Gertner 
Mfg. Co 


Re. 16803. E 


tures 


M. Flaherty. Low-viscosity 
lacquer and film produced therefrom, 1710- 
453. M. V. Hitt, Nitrocellulose coating com- 
position and film made therefrom, filed June 
12, 1931, D. C.. E. D. N. ¥., Doe. 5544, BY. 
Supont de Nemours & Co. v. The Glidden 
“0 

Re. 17437. N Stratham, Fastener operating 
device, 1566996. G. Sundback, Separable 
fastener slider, 1598183. E. M. Whitney, Fas- 
tener, filed June 19. 1921. D. C. Conn. (New 
Haven). Doc. E 2133. Hookless Fastener Co. 
v. G. E. Prentic Co 

Des. 67018 > 1214168.) 


WANTED—PATENT ATTORNEY 


experienced in electrical matters. 
When replying, give education, pat- 
ent experience, age and starting sal- 
ary requested. Box 62, The United 
States Daily, Washington, D. C. 


Fine Opportunity for 


PATENT ATTONERY . 


trained in chemical and metallurgical 
work State in reply age. education 
patent experience and starting salary 
expected Box $1, The United States 
Daily, Washington, D. C. 
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Production Tax | 


Kilowatt Levy Law Passed by 
1931 Legislature Is Ap- 
plicable to Municipalities, 
Opinion Holds 


| 


A municipal power plant is subject to | 
the Idaho tax on production of electricity, | 
the Attorney General of that State, F. J. | 
Babcock, has ruled. The law, which im-| 
poses a levy of one-half mill per kilowatt- | 
hour on “producers” of electricity, was | 
enacted at an extraordinary session of 
the 1931 Legislature. 

Under the State Constitution, municipal- 
ities are exempt from property and license | 
taxes. The levy in question is not a prop- 
erty tax, but an excise tax; and it is not 
a license tax within the meaning of the 
constitutional exemption, it is held in the 
Opinion which follows in full text: 

Emmitt Pfost, Commissioner of Law 
Enforcement: We are in receipt of your 
inquiry of recent date in which you sub- 
mit the following question: 

“Does Chapter 3 of the Extraordinary 
Session of 1931 apply to the municipal 
power plant of Idaho Falls?” 


Cites Attorney's Stand 


From the letter of the City Attorney 
of Idaho Falls to you under date of July 
29, 1931, it is apparent that he takes the 
position that Section 4 of article III of 
our Constitution eliminates this property 
from taxation. The said section provides 
as follows: 

The property of the United States, the 
State, counties, towns, cities and other mu- 


nicipal corporations and public libraries shall 
be exempt from taxation. 


Section 2 of Article VI1 aiso_ provides 


in part: 

The Legislature may also impose a license 
tax (both upon natural persons and upon 
corporations, other than municipal, doing 
business in this State); * * * 


In relying upon section 4, supra, counsel 
fails to take into consideration that this 
tax is an excise and not a property tax. 
Oliver Iron Mining Co. v. Lord, 26 U. S. 
172, 67 L. Ed. 929, 935; American Mfg. Co 
v. St. Louis, 250 U. S. 459, 463, 63 L. Ed. 
1084, 1087; Pierce Oil Co. v. Hopkins, 264 
U. S. 137, 68 L. Ed. 593. 

If~this tax is purely a license tax, that 
is, one which confers the right or priv- 
ilege to engage in business, then the in- | 
tent to exempt municipalities is clear. 
However, it is fundamental that the na- 
ture of a tax must be determined from 
its operation rather than from the legis- 
lative name applied to it. Educational 
Films Corp. v. Ward, 75 L. Ed. 223, 282 
VU. S. 379. 

Ruling on Tax 


While a license tax Imposes a condi- 
tion upon which business may be con- 
ducted, in the case of Cache County v. 
Jensen (Utah), 61 Pac. 303, it was held 
that: 

“A mere tax imposed upon a business or 
occupation, therefore, is not a license, un- 
less the levy confers a right or privilege 
as to the business which would not other- 
wise exist.” 

Sinnott v. Davenport, 22 How. 227, 16 
L. ed. 243. Village of St. Anthony v. Bran- 


don, 10 Idaho 205, 77 Pac. 322. State v. 
Poilce Court, 219 Pac. 810. Mayor of Sa- 
vannah v. Cooper, ‘(Ga.) 63 S. E. 138. 


Provo City v. Provo Meat & Packing Co., 
(Utah) 165 Pac. 477. 

“There is, however, properly speaking 
and as generally understood, a clear dis- 
tinction between a license granted or re- 
quired as a condition precedent before a 
certain occupation or business can be car- 
ried on and a tax assessed on the occu- 
pation or business in which such license 
may authorize one to engage, * * *. 
Whether a fee exacted is a license fee 
proper or a tax depends upon the pur- 
pose of the exaction and the power, 
whether police or taxing power, by which 
it is exacted.” 37 C. J. 169. 

The act here in question provides for 
n@ regulation or supervision of any kind. 
It is solely a tax imposed upon the act 
of generating electrical energy. 

This view, that such an excise tax is 
not a license tax within the contemplation 
of section 2 of Article VII, is upheld by 


our own court in In re Kessler, 26 Ida. 
164, at page 774 the court says: 
“It has been frequently held by this 


court that liquor licenses, pool and billiard 


table licenses, taxes by way ot licenses 
imposed upon persons and corporations 
engaged in loaning money within the 


State, and upon railway and express com- 
panies doing business within the State, 
are not taxes contemplated by sections 
2 and 5 of article 7 of the Constitution, | 
but constitute a separate and distinct 
way of raising revenue, independent of 
taxation in the commonly accepted mean- 
ing of that term. (‘State v. Doherty, 3 
Ida. 384, 29 Pac. 855; State v. Union Cen- 
tral Insurance Co., 8 Ida. 240, 67 Pac. 
647; State v. Jones, 9 Ida. 693, 75 Pac. 
819; In re Gale, 14 Ida. 761, 95 Pac. 679; 
Northern Pacific Ry. Co .v. Gifford, Secre- 
tary of State, 25 Ida. 196, 136 Pac. 1131. 
See; also, Salt Lake City v. Christensen 
Co., supra, and Ex parte Schuler, supra.)” 

The court further lays down the rule 
that the Legislature is not restricted to 
the methods of raising revenue expressed 
in that section: 

“While it is true there are three meth- 
ods of raisjng revenue expressed in sec- 
tion 2 of afticle 7 of the Constitution, we 
cannot infer from this that an implica- 
tion arises prohibiting the State from also 
raising revenue pursuant to its inherent 
power to do'so in any other manner its 
Legislature may see fit to adopt.” In re 
Kessler, supra. 

Rights of Legislature 

The right of the Legislature to tax 
municipalities, in the absence of a con- 
stitutional prohibition, is established be- 
yond question. There is considerable au- 
thority to the effect that municipalities 
are not burdened with a tax unless the 
tax statute expressly so declares. But 
a distinction is noted as to excise taxes 
(Crockett v. Salt Lake County (Utah), 
270 Pac. 142; Portland v. Kozer, 108 Or. 
375, 217 Pac. 833.) There is no express 
exemption here—and the words, “corpora- 
tion or other organization” in section 1, 
in their ordinary meaning, would include 
this municipality. Notice might be had 
of the title of the act in question which 
refers to “all” electrical energy generated 
for barter, sale, or exchange, exempting 
only energy furnished to certain pumping 
uses. 

The courts have held in many cases that 
municipalities are subject to excise taxes 
Crockett v. Salt Lake County, supra. Port- 
land v. Kozer, supra. State v. Preston, 103 
Oreg. 631, 206 Pac. 304. State v. Collins, 
162 Pac. 556 (Wash.). People v. City and 
County of Denver, 272 Pac. 629. City of 
Jackson v. State ‘Miss.), 126 So. 2 

It is also fundamental that exemptions 
from a tax statute are never presumed. 


(Bistline v. Bassett, 47 Idaho 66, 272 Pac 
696. 2 Cooley on Taxation (4th Ed.), 
1403-8.) 


It is true that a license tax may be in- 
cluded within the term “excise. tax,” but 
there are many excise taxes which are not 
license taxes, including the tax levied by 
the act under consideration. 

It is, therefore, my conclusion that chap- 
ter 3 of the Extraordinary Session Laws 
of 1931 applies to a municipal power plant | 


Commission, 
Botse, Ipano, Sept. 3.| abutting property owners. 





City Power Plant Operation of Trackless Trolley 'Tyade Practice 
Liable to Idaho 4s “eld Similar to Street Railway Py] 


Abutting Property Owners Not Due Compen- 
sation, Wisconsin Commission Finds 


Maptson, Wis., Sept. 3. 


The Public Service Commission, in an 
informal cpinion rendered Sept. 1, ex- 
pressed the view that trackless trolleys 
may be operated, where authorized by 
city ordinance and by certificate of the 
without compensation to 
So far as is 
known this is the first time that the ques- 
tion has ever been raised, the Commis- 
sion stated. 

On June 12 the Commission authorized 
the Wisconsin Gas and Electric Co. to 
operate trackless trolleys upon a number 


| of streets in Kenosha. Abuttimg owners on 


one of the streets took the position that 
the company should compensate them for 
damage resulting from such operation, the 
Commission said. 

While disclaiming any jurisdiction over 
the subject matter, the opinion of Com- 


| missioner David E. Lilienthal reaches the 


conclusion that trackless trolley operation 
is like street railway operation and no 
condemnation or compensation need be 
forthcoming. The opinion follows in full 
text: 


Operation of Trackless 


Trolley Is Authorized 


Dear sir: Your letter of Aug. 20 has 
been referred to me as acting chief coun- 
sel for reply. @n June 12 we authorized 
the Wisconsin Gas & Electric Company 
to operate a trackless trolley in Kenosha 
and approved a proposed route on Fifth 
Avenue, where your clients have property. 


You raise the question whether the 
company, prior to conducting this opera- 
tion, need not compensate your clients 
as abutting owners by reason of their 
statutory “common right in free and 
unobstructed use” of the street as pro- 
vided by section 80.47. 


You further refer to the previsions of 
that section which provide that “No town, 
city * * * shall close up, use or obstruct 
any such highway, street or alley * * * so 
as to materially interfere with its use- 
fulness as a highway or so as to injure 
or Gargige property abutting thereon on 
either side, or authorize or permit the 
same to be done without due compensa- 
tion being made for any damage result- 
ing therefrom.” 


At the time this proceeding was pend- 
ing I expressed the opinion that the ques- 
tion of whether the company must pay 
compensation was not properly an issue 
for us to determine. We were concerned 
solely with questions of public convenience 
and necessity, and not of private right. 
If I am correct in that then the answer 
to your first quesiion is that an appeal 
from our order would not be the appro- 
priate way of raising the question as to the 
proprietary rights of your clients, since our 
decision did not determine and could not 
determine those private rights. I should, 
therefore, say that a petition for rehear- 
ing or appeal from our order would not 
be appropriate. 

You further ask whether “I em correct 
in my opinion that service of the notice 
upon the Wisconsin Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, according to the provisions of sec- 
tion 80.47 of the Wisconsin Statutes, is 
sufficient to compel condemnation pro- 
ceedings” with the installation of a track- 
less trolley. 

You will understand, of course, that any 
opinion that I may express is offered 
unofficially on this question, since it is 
beyond our jurisdiction. At the same time 
I should like to give you the benefit of 
the study I have made of the question 
earlier in the proceeding, so that you may 
look at the authorities to which I refer. 
Naturally, my opinion on a point not 


State Tax Is Held Invalid 
On Trucks of Other States 


[Continued from Page 6.] 


such a series the court has stated the 
reasons for its judgment at Jarge, and has 
expressly announced the principle of pre- 


venting a multiplicity of suits as the 
ground of its jurisdiction, while in -the 
succeeding ones the judges have not 


thought it necessary to repeat the reasons 
and ground which had already been fully 
explained. 


Common Rights 


“It is plain that the latter cases, no 
less than the former ones, are an author- 
ity for the doctrine under examiantion. 
In all these suits by lot-owners to be 
relieved from a local agsessment, and by 
taxpayers to be relieved from a tax or 
burden of public debt, there is no pretense 
of any privity, or existing legal relation, 
or common property or other right, among 
the plaintiffs individually, or between 
them as a body and the defendant. There 
is no common right of the single adver- 
sary party against them all, as is found 
in the case of a parson against his pa- 
rishioners for tithes, or of the lord of a 
manor against his tenants for a general 
fine, or for certain rights of common; nor 
is there any common right or interest 
among them against their single adversary. 

“The only community among them is in 
the questions at issue to be decided by 
the court; in the mere external fact that 
all their remedial rights arose at the same 
time, from the same wrongful act, are of 
the same kind, involve similar questions of 
fact, and depend upon the same questions 
of law. This sort of community is suffi- 
cient, in the opinion of so many and so 
able courts, to authorize and require the 
exercise, under such circumstances, of the 
equitable jurisdiction, in order to prevent 
a multiplicity of suits.” 

Denial of Justice 

No question is raised as to the juris- 
dictional amount; and it clearly appears 
that such amount is involved by reason of 
the fact that complainant operates 106 
trucks upon which the tax would be $5,000. 
Of course, where the tax involved as to 
any complainant does not equal the juris- 
dictional amount, jurisdiction must fail: 
for it is well settled that the interest of 
the parties, joined for the purposes of 
convenience, cannot be aggregated for 
purpose of conferring jurisdiction. Whe- 
less v. St. Louis 180 U. S. 379; Russell v. 
Stansell 105 U. S. 303; Ga. Power Co. vy. 
Hudson (C. C. A. 4th) 49 Fed. (2d) 66. 

For the reasons stated, we think that 
the statute complained of is void because 
in conflict with the Commerce Clause of 
the Constitution and that complainant is 
entitled to the interlocutory injunction 
prayed. Injunction will issue, therefore 
restraining defendant from’ enforcing 
against complainant and the other peach 
growers of South Carolina in behalf of 
whom the suit is prosecuted the provisions 
of section 121', of the Revenue Act of 
North Carolina of 1931, from attempting 
to collect from them the tax prescribed 
by that section and from instituting 
against them prosecutions thercunder for 
engaging in the business therein specified 
without payment of the tax. . 

Interlocutory injunction granted. 


which is engaged in the manufacture of 
electrical energy for barter, sale or ex- 
change to the same extent as though it 
were a private corporation. 





| compensation. 


within our jurisdiction is no better than 
that of any other lawyer, and you may 


take it simply for what you may find it to} 


be worth. 


I start with the proposition that a 
trackless trolley is a street railway, at 


least for the purposes of this discussion. | 


(See section 193.01.) It seems to me fur- 
ther clear that, the question of compen- 
sation to abutters aside, the city has power 
to grant a franchise for the use of stfeets 
to such a transportation system. 


Power of the City 
To Grant Franchise 


The use of a city street by a street 
railway, and therefore by a trackless trol- 
ley engaged in local transportation iden- 
tical with street railway service, does not 
place an additional servitude or burden 
upon the street. 
an additional burden, but such operation 
is simply a new form of public travel to 
which purpose the street was dedicated, 
the abutting owners are not entitled to 
For some of the authori- 
ties on this proposition, see Milwaukee v. 
T. M. E. R. & L. Co., 173 Wis. 400, espe- 
cially 407 and following: LaCrosse City 
Railway v. Higbee, 107 Wis. 389; Linden 
Land Co. v. T. M. E. R. & L. Co., 107 Wis. 
493; Youngkin v. The Milwaukee L. H. & 
T. Co., 120 Wis. 477. 


With these holdings should be compared 
the decisions where the use of a public 
street is not consistent with its public use, 
that is not for public travel, where the 
use by a utility is an additional burden, 
and the abutting owners are entitled to 
compensation. Such a case is Krueger v. 
Wisconsin Telephone Co., 106 Wis. 96, 
where telephone poles and wires were in- 
volved, and Chicago & North Western 
Railway v. The Milwaukee R. & K. Elec- 
tric Railway, 95 Wis. 561, and Zehren v. 
T. M. E.R. & L. Co.., 99 Wis. 83, in which 
cases electric interurban railroads were in- 
volved. 

It is my construction of section 80.47 
that when it refers to “the free and un- 
obstructed use of such highway, street or 
alley,” it means the unobstructed use for 
highway purposes, and such use is not, 
in the legal sense, interfered with by 
street railway or trackless trolley service. 
When the statute speaks of the use of the 
Street “so as to materially interfere with 
its usefulness as a highway” it seems to 
me the construction of that language has 
been determined by the court to exclude 
street railway and trackless trolley uses. 

For a discussion which, so it seems to 
me, indicates that the court as an original 
proposition would regard trackless trolley 
service of the same class as street rail- 
way service, see the discussion on page 
408 in the decision reported in 173 Wis. 400. 


Safety Campaigns Urged 
To Cut Compensation Cost 


Lancotn, Nesr., Sept. 3 


Commenting upon the recently an- 
nounced increase of 2.8 per cent in work- 
men’s compensation insurance rates in 
Nebraska, the State Compensation Com- 
missioner, Cecil Matthews, urged employ- 
ers to undertake intensive safety cam- 
paigns among their employes as a means 
of reducing compensation costs 

“Some concerns have instituted safety 
campaigns among their employes with the 
happy result of lowering their compensa- 
tion claims 50 per cent,” he said 

Mr. Matthews pointed out that hospi- 
tals, surgeons, physicians, dentists and 
attorneys receive “the lion's share” of 
compensation payments. 

“The Compensation Commissioner is 
given authority under the rules of the 
Department to hold hospital and surgical 
bills down to a fair and reasonable value,” 
Mr. Matthews said. “However, the at- 
torney fees are something over which he 
has no jurisdiction and some attorneys 
are demanding as high as 30 per cent of 
the amount awarded to an injured work- 
man for appearing before the Compensa- 
tion Commissioner in his behalf.” 


Rates on Hail Insurance 
Announced in Montana 


HELENA, Monrt., Sept. 3 


E. K. Bowman, in charge of State hail 
insurance, has just advised the State 
Board of Equalization that rates proposed 
for hail coverage in 1932 range from 5 
to 10 per cent. The State has been di- 
vided into five zones with varying rates, he 
said. 


City’s Contract for Power 
Plant Equipment Held Void 


[Continued from Page 6.) 


will not use its own current to light its 
streets and for power to operate its water 
plant. It would be idle for them to do so. 
The city would not purchase current from 
others when it had current of its own for 
sale. Indeed, defendants concede that the 
electric plant of the city will furnish power 
for its water plant, and the evidence shows 
that the city contemplates using its own 
current to light its streets. 

Furthermore, the parties to the contract, 
in fixing $1,193.82 as the amount to be 
paid by the city monthly for 60 months, 
must have taken into consideration the 
money the city would pay into the special 
fund (so-called) for power and light. 

It is evident from the consideration of 
the contract as a whole that it was the 
intention of both parties to require the 
city to pay into the special fund and 
thereby pay on the purchase price of the 


engines and equipment a sum of money 
equal to the cost of current used by the 
city at the “regular established rate.” 


It is also evident that the parties knew 
this payment by the city must be from 
funds raised by taxation, or from a fund 
which must be replenished by funds raised 
by taxation. 

Therefore, they resorted to this subter- 
fuge in an effort to evade the constitu- 
tional prohibition. The trick is so trans- 
parent that we do not wonder at the 
failure of defendants to undertake a de- 
fense of this provision of the contract. 

“Whenever courts see such attempts at 
concealment ‘they brush,away the cobweb 
varnish,’ and show the transaction in its 
true light. They see things as ordinary 
men do, and see through them. What- 
ever might be the form or color of the 
transaction, the law looks to the sub- 
stance of it. In ail such cases, it is, in 
truth, rather the particular transaction 
than the statute which is the subject of 
construction; and if it is founa to be in 
substance within the statute, it is not 
suffered to escape from the operation of 
the law by means of the disguise under 
which its real character is masked.” 
(Maxwell, Interp. Stat., 133, 134.) 

The bar to the constitutional prohibition 
is clear, and we should not permit it to 
be evaded. The contract must be held 
invalid. The chancellor held it so for 
this and other reasons. Consideration of 
the other reasons is unnecessary. 

The judgment should be affirmed. It is 


| SO oxdered, 


Since it does not impose | 


es Accepted 
By Pin Industry 


Federal Trade Commission 
Modifies 
Originally Drafted at Con- 
ference of Industry 


To label boxes or papers of iron or steel 
pins with the word “bank,” “dressmakers,” 
| “silk,” “satin,” “voile,” “chiffon,” or simi- 
|lar words, when such deceives the public 
into the belief that such pins are rust- 
| proof or suitable for the fabrics mentioned, 
is condemned by the common or toilet 
pin industry in trade practice rules given 
final approval by the industry, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has just an- 
nounced. 


The Commission's statement incorporat- 
ing its statement to the industry follows 
in full text: 


The Federal Trade Commission has: re- 
considered its prior action on the rules 
of the common or toilet pin industry as 
adopted at a trade practice conference held 
in New York City, May 27, 1930, and the 


industry has accepted the rules with the, Delicatessen 


suggested changes 


Rules approved by the Coinmission, 
designated Group I, refer to such practices 
as secret payment of rebates; discrimina- 
tion in price; selling goods below cost 
with the intent of injuring a competitor; 
imitation of trade marks, trade names, 
and slogans; labeling boxes or papers 
of iron or steel pins with the words “bank,” 
“dessmakers,’ “silk,” “satin,” “voile,” 
“chiffon” or similar words, when this 
deceives the public into believing such 
|pins are rustproof or suitabie for the 
fabrics mentioned; and sale of any prod- 
uct by false means or device. 


Another group of rules, accepted by the 
Commission as expressions of the trade 
and designated Group II, relate to inde- 
pendent publication of price lists and mak- 
ing terms of sale a part of published price 
schedules; and false invoicing. 


Statement of the Trade 


The Commission's official statement to 
the common or toilet pin industry is as 
follows: 


A trade practice conference for the 
common or toilet pin industry was held 
in New York City, May 27, 1930, under 
the direction of Commissioner Charles W. 
Hunt, of the Federal Trade Commission, 
assisted by George McCorkle, Assistant 
Director of Trade Practice Conferences 

It was estimated that between 80 and 
90 per cent of the American Pin Manu- 
facturing Industry was present or repre- 
sented at the conference. 

After a brief address by 
Hunt, the conference discussed and 
adopted eight resolutions dealing with 
various trade or business practices. The 
Commission, after eonsidertaion, has re- 
worded some of these resolutions and has 
divided them into Group I and Group II 
Those in Group I the Commission has 
approved, and those in Group II the Com- 
mission has accepted as expressions of 
the trade 

The Commission has directed that no- 
tice be given that in referring to or quot- 
ing trade practice conference rules, the 
form in which they appear in the Com- 
mission’s Official Statement be followed 
with reference to wording, grouping, num- 
bering and lettering 

Payment of Rebates 


Group I: Rule 1.—The Commission ap- 
proved Resolution 3 a3 adopted by the in- 
dustry, which read; as follows: 

“The secret payment or allowance of 
rebates, refunds, ciedits or unmcarned dis- 
counts, whether in the form of money or 
otherwise, or secretly extending to cer- 
tain purchasers special services or privi- 
leges, not extended to all purchasers un- 
der like terms and conditions, with the 
intent and with the effect of injuring a 
competitor and where the efi: ct may be 
to substantially leg§en competition or tend 
to create a monopdly or to unreasonably 


Commissioner 


restrain trade, is an unfair trace vrac- 
tice.” 

Rule 2.—The Commission appr >ved Res- 
olution 4 as adopted by the indus‘ry, which 
reads as follows 

“It is an unfair trade practice for any 


person engaged in interstate commerce; in 
the course of such commerce, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, to discriminate in price 
between different purchasers of commodi- 
ties, where the effect of such discrimina- 
tion may be to substantially lessen com- 
petition or tend to create a monopoly: 
Provided, that nothing herein contained 
shall prevent discrimination in price be- 
tween purchasers of the same class on ac- 
count of differences in the grade, quality, 
or quantity of the commodity sold, or that 
makes only due allowance for differences 
inthe cost of selling or transportation, or 
discrimination in price in the same or dif- 
ferent communities made in good faith to 
meet competition; and, provided further, 
that nothing herein contained shall pre- 
vent persons engaged in selling the prod- 
ucts of the said industry in commerce 
from selecting their own customers in 
bona fide transactions and not in restraint 
of trade.” 


Selling Below Cost 


Rule 3.—The Commission approved Res- 
clution 5 as adopted by the industry, 
which reads as follows: 

“The selling of goods below cost with 
the intent and with the effect of injuring 
a competitor and where the effect may be 
to substantially lessen competition or tend 
to create a monopoly or to unreasonably 
restrain trade, is an unfair trade practice.” 

Rule 4.—The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for Resolution 
6 as adopted by the industry: 

“The imitation of the trade marks, trade 
names, slogans, or other marks of identi- 
fication of competitors, having the tend- 
ency and capacity to mislead or deceive 
purchasers or prospective purchasers, is an 
unfair trade practice.” 

Rule 5.—The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for Resolution 
7 as adopted by the industry: 

“To label boxes or papers of iron or 
steel pins with the words “Bank,” “Dress- 
makers’,” “Silk,” “Satin,” “Voile,” “Chif- 
fon,” or similar wérds, when such deceives 
the public into the belief that such pins 
are rustproof or suitable for the fabrics 
above mentioned, is an unfair trade prac- 
tice.” 

Rule 6.— The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for Resolution 
8 as adopted by the industry: 

“The sale or offering for sale of any 
product of the industry by any false means 
or device which has the tendency and ca- 
pacity to mislead or deceive customers or 
prospective customers as to the quantity, 
quality, substance or size of such product 
is an unfair trade practice.” 


Circulation of Price Lists 


iroup II: Rule A.— The Commission 
accepted Resolution 1 as adopted by the 
industry, which reads as follows: 

“(a) The industry approves the practice 
of each individual member of the industry 
independently publishing and circulating 
to the purchasing trade its own price lists. 

“(b) The industry hereby records its ap- 
proval of the practice of making the terms 
of sale a part of all published price sched- 
ules.” 

| Rule B.—The Commission substituted 
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Sales of Retailers in Maine 
Classified by Census Bureau (f Autos Sou 


INSURANCE 





_o information which the Bureau of the Census has gathered in the Census of 


Distribution is now being made available in State reports. 
of each report on kinds of business is being prepared by the 


A special summary | 
Bureau giving, by | 


merchandise groups, the number of stores, net sales, per cent of total, and per 


capita sales. Following is the Bureau's 
population 797,423) : 











Per cent Per 
of Net sales total capita 
stores (1929) sales sales 
ES CE MEE gid pub dta0 34 Ceas eeaw ede 11,096 $369,934,858 109.00 $388.67 
Genera! merchandise group ........... eT Te 561 $32.097 340 10.35 $40.25 
Department stores with and without food departments 26 12,304,218 3.97 15.43 
Dry goods stores with food departments 24 652.677 21 82 
Dry goods stores without food departments . 280 5,513,889 1.78 6.91 
Piece goods stores ..... nas Jars aoe are 3 55,035 02 07 
General merchandise stores with food departments .. 77 3.968.103 1.28 4.98 
General merchandise stores without food departments 28 1,123,911 36 1.41 
Army and Navy goods stores ... seeuws ° 5 71.651 02 09 
Variety, 5-and-10, and to-a-$1 stores . 118 8,407,756 2.71 10.54 
Furniture and household group .............. 326 $13,833,055 4.46 $17.35 
Furniture stores > 6 ts Satis ah ses Sacieewe'’s 156 9,094,677 2.93 11.41 
Drapery, curtain and upholstery stores ...........00. 3 44,350 01 06 
Floor-covering stores ‘ Ces eneceeeeeece 5 136,453 4 17 
China, glassware, tinware, aluminumware, etc. ..... 5 115,976 04 1A 
Household appliances (electrical) PEGS he wae vbeneas 76 2,722,954 88 3.41 
Household appliances (other than electrical) ....... 9 668.730 22 84 
Refrigeration (electric only) ... ee 4 131.144 04 16 
Antique furniture with used furniture 13 216,286 07 27 
Awnings, flags. banners, window shades and tents 4 38,632 01 05 
Other home furnishings and appliances 2 4.170 (*) 01 
Food group 3,432 $75,952,423 24.51 $95.26 
Candy and nut stores . ‘\ ‘ 10 80,252 03 10 
Confectionery stores (candy and fountain) 468 4,918,024 1.59 6.17 
Dairy products, butter, cheese, ice cream (including ‘ 
milk dealers) eee as6.os aers , 60 1.986.776 64 2.49 
Eggs and poultry dealers ................. a 33.974 91 04 
stores Sub ees6a0bs Boks 08 809 6 43,395 01 06 
Fruit stores and vegetable markets 88 1,573,267 51 1.97 
Grocery stores (without meat departments) 1.485 27,021,354 8.72 33.89 
Groceries with meats Ci ARES CS Wwe t Canam 801 26,492,788 8.55 33.22 
Meat markets with groceries 233 9.469.857 3.05 11.88 
Fish markets (sea foods) 66 1,156,575 37 1.45 
Meat markets ; 91 1.451.573 47 1.82 
Bakery goods stores (including caterers) 108 1.572.876 51 1.97 
Coffee, tea, spices < . 9 143,812 05 18 
General food stores (including farm products) 3 17,900 (*) 02 
Automotive group 1.835 $62,583,558 20.20 $78.48 
Motor vehicles—sales and services ..........cceeeees 404 43,686,905 14.10 54.79 
Used-car establishments 35 568,738 18 71 
Accessories, tires and batteries 40 1,146,711 37 1.44 
Battery shops (including repairs) ..........seeeeee0s 30 408,229 13 51 
Tire shops (including tire repairs) ............. 34 747,470 24 94 
Filling stations (gas, oil and fuel oil) 189 2.597.192 84 3.26 
Filling stations with tires and accessories ; 191 3,940,816 1.27 4.94 
Filling stations with candy. lunch counter, tobacco, 
groceries, or other merchandise . e+e 277 1,704,084 55 2.14 
Motor cycles (only) ‘ : 3 87,400 ~ 03 Al 
Bicycles, motor cycles and supplies (including bicycle 
shops) ; 4 19.851 01 2 
Body, fender and paint shops 0c g 11 74,627 02 oo 
Garages (repairs and storage, gas and oil. accessories) 597 7,175,733 2.32 9.09 
Parking stations, parking garages and lots (sales of 
gas and oil) ‘ eves 7 206.105 07 .26 
Radiator shops (including repairs) 3 28,289 01 03 
Aircraft and accessories, including boats (motor 
boats, yachts, canoes) . nxvasees< 10 191,408 06 24 
Apparel group sus ea een 976 $26,206,036 8.46 $32.86 
Men's and boys’ clothing, including hats and caps 
(men's and boys’) < es Seanees 18 574.947 19 -72 
Men's furnishings .. bale a 41 612.241 20 77 
Men's clothing and turnishings ........... 243 8,239,797 2.66 10.33 
Children's specialty shops ............ ; 4 78,313 03 10 
Women's ready-to-wear specialty shops—apparel and 
EER, si cate sc bap hnee sea oe ae arn es . 133 5,034,937 1.62 6.31 
Clothing stores—men's women's and children’s 87 3,829,993 1.24 4.80 
Millinery shops : 5 ‘ 132 912,165 29 1.14 
Men's and women's shoe stores ee Sieasehene 6 66.905 02 08 
Men's, women's and children’s shoe stores ......... 210 4.934.259 1.59 6.19 
Furriers—fur shops pee sie eeasueenes 8 862.279 28 1.08 
Hosiery shops and knit goods shops . § 223,204 7 28 
Corsets and lingerie shops 16 195,184 06 25 
, SEM. oSinb conwadss a4ons ake sce Swoe rene cbecee 64 580.054 19 73 
Other apparel and accessory shops ............ 2 30,841 01 04 
SY OEE OS occ erh ok icn soc caseu erehes Kanade 4 30,916 01 04 
Restaurants and eating places 656 $7,955,870 2.57 $9.98 
Cafeterias 4 338.855 11 42 
Restautrants 204 3.976.590 1.28 4.99 
Lunch rooms 234 2.638.145 85 3.31 
Lunch counters, refreshment stands, box lunches 153 705.275 2: 88 
Fountains 5 30,053 1 04 
Fountain and lunch 5 45,022 01 06 
Soft-drink stands 43 110,809 04 14 
ANNES OG Oo ta cnt Pan Paaiu c6 teal aund wie ly 8 110.121 04 14 
Lumber and building group ............5. 591 $23.277.332 7.51 $29.19 
Lumber and building materials ........... 120 8,538,838 2.69 10.43 
Lumber and hardware 19 2,112,607 68 2.65 
GR A is Reena Re, Sere ee CAN 6 110.937 04 14 
NG? GU inc icbaetseleeseusodeae 188 6.551.977 2.11 8.22 
Electrical shops ‘ 42 742,234 24 93 
Heating appliances and oil burners 21 645,187 21 81 
Plumbing, heating, ventilating (including fixtures) 135 4.038.498 1.30 5.06 
Paint and glass stores 60 737,054 24 92 
Second-hand stores ‘ 61 $374,890 12 $.47 | 
Tires, accessories and parts (second hand) 6 30,520 o1 04 
Furniture (second hand) 26 123,520 04 15 
Pawnshops (sales) 7 64,201 02 08 
Clothing and shoes (second hand) 7 39,807 ol 05 
Unclassified second-hand merchandise 15 116.842 04 15 
Other retail stores 2.658 $67 944,354 21.82 $84.83 
Country general stores (miscellaneous merchandise 
with groceries) 468 13,164,249 4.25 16.51 
Country general stores (groceries with clothing 
and/or shoes) 56 1,147,970 37 1.44 
Country general stores (groceries with dry goods 
and/or notions) 232 3.855.148 1.24 4.83 
Bookstores 15 290,247 09 35 
Cigar stores with fountains 15 232,742 08 29 
Cigar stands oni aod einen’ Gta aan hace 49 287.453 09 36 
Cigar stores without fountains ........ccccccccceces 55 1,197,888 39 1.50 
oe ee PO I aac wae coa rida canedebnaeeeween 224 10,202,281 3.29 12.79 
Ice dealers (except manufacturers) ...........0006: 59 655,262 21 82 
Coal and feed dealers 4 305.315 10 38 
Drag stores without fountains 190 3.235.839 1.94 4.06 
Drug stores with fountains 226 6,942,722 2.24 8.71 
Farm implements, machinery and equipment 48 1,708,474 55 2.14 
Farm implements ay, grain and feed 7 327.698 11 4) 
Feed stores 174 9.997.369 2.94 11.41 
Fertilizer stores 19 449.075 14 56 
Harness shops A 29 181,057 05 .23 
Farmers’ supplies (including ranch, dairy and bee- 
keeping supplies) ; ; 22 1,075,878 35 1.35 
Florists ReORR aT HSE UR aUN eS ReARe base's 56 991.523 32 1.24 
Toy shops . a 3 64,221 02 08 
ee EE od es a vac ainaurkae eeu ale 44 392,019 13 49 
Novelty and souvenir shops ............. 11 92,322 03 12 
Jewelry stores Daaess ase ana koae TENs 188 2.435.093 79 3.05 
Luggage and leather goods stores ‘ cane 8 172.613 08 22 
Musical instruments and music (without radio) .... 19 320,832 10 40 
News dealers ; ata 3 emu ae ee ate ban 64 1,102,935 35 1.33 
Office and school supplies 5 79.561 03 10 
Office and store mechanical appliances, at retail 10 623.413 20 .79 
Office and store furniture . A <a ewae 8 300,791 10 33 
Typewriters sei :ou> 6 235,921 08 30 
Opticians and optometrists 256 235,560 08 30 
Radio and electrical shops .............+06: 59 1.091.496 35 1.37 
Radios and musical instruments 35 889.222 29 1.12 
Sporting goods, athletic equipment 16 247,131 08 31 
Sporting goods, toys and stationery 3 55,495 02 7 
Scientific and medical instruments, supplies and 
equipment dealers : ee 3 250,595 08 31 
Seeds, bulbs and nursery stock dealers 4 95,206 03 12 
Paper and paper products 4 290,267 09 36 
Stationers, printers and engravers 14 168,059 05 21 
Cameras and photographic supplies 5 31,137 01 04 
Toilet articles and preparations (including perfumes) 3 16,385 (*) 02 
Livestock dealers ae sone 27 442.974 14 56 
Grachinery 4 18,625 01 02 
Monuments and tombstones 39 506.480 16 64 
Patent medicines. remedies, perfumes, extracts, etc 3 14,483 (*) 02 
Undertakers’ funeral supplies (includes some service) 88 1.261.736 41 1.58 
Unclassified ..... sates : iiecaees 51 858 592 28 1.08 
*Less than one-hundredth of 1 per cent 
(Kind of stores not identical with commodities sold.) 
T oe sota and Arkansas. It is expected that 
New Method Is Devised ¢ 


For Magnetic Survey 


[Continued from Page 7.) 


year intervals will meet the needs in the 
determination of changes. Accordingly it 
is planned to select suitable triangulation 
stations fortthis purpose at approximately 
150-mile interval 

In order to make the observations con- 
tinuous it will also be necessary to make 
observations at former repeat stations in 
the same general vicinity but this neces- 
sitv will exist only while the change to 
triangulation stations is going on 

In order to meet the needs of local 
surveyors or prospectors by magnetic 
methods when the old stations have dis- 
appeared, it is planned to observe decli- 
nation at triangulation stations at ap- 
proximately 50-mile intervals at places 
which can be reached by automobile. 

This work was taken up during Au- 
gust by the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
along the 93rd meridian, between Minne- 


and accepted the following for Resolution 
2 as adopted by the industry: 
“Withholding from, or inserting in the 
invoice, statements which make the in- 
voice a false record, wholly or in part, of 
the ‘transaction represented on the face 
thereof, is condemned by the industry.” 


By direction of the Commission. Otis B. 
Johnson, Secretary. 
P. S. Attention is called to Federal 


Trade Commission v. Raladam Company, 
decided May 25, 1931, in which the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has ap- 
parently held that in order for a practice 
to constitute an unfair method of com- 
petition it must be shown to have the 
tendency to injuriously affect the business 
}of competitors. 
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it will require not less than 10 and per- 
haps 15 years to change from the old 
plan to the new. 

It is quite possible that the change will 
never be complete in mountainous regions 
since there the triangulation stations are 
likely to be on inaccessible mountain tops 
and conditions in the towns are not so 
likely to be unsatisfactory but it is ex- 
pected that such regions will eventually 
be the exception. 

In addition to economies expected to be 
effected by the elimination of astronomi- 
cal observation in connection with mag- 
netic work and the less time spent in es- 
tablishing new stations, there will be the 
great advantage that many of the trian- 
gulation stations will be periodically vis- 
ited by officers of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey and their condition determined. 


A recent work on boundaries calls atten- | 


tion to the important use which can be 
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State Insurance 
cht | 


In Massachusetts 


Bill Just Filed 
Would Confine Writing of 
Policies to State; New 
Rates Are Criticized 


Initiative 


Boston. Mass., Sept. 3. 
With a view to repealing the Massa- 
chusetts compulsory automobile insurance 
law in its present form and substituting 
legislation providing for a State insurance 
svstem. Mayor John J. Murnhy of Somer- 
ville, Sept. 2. took out initial pavers at 
the office of the Secretary of State. Fred- 
eric W. Cook, for an initiative bill. 

At the same time a bill for a State au- 
tomobile insurance comnany to overate 
in competition with private comnanies 
was filed by Frank A. Goodwin, chairman 
of the Boston Finance Commission. The 
latter measure also bears the signatures 
of Representatives Thomas F. Carroll and 
Augustine Airola and Senator Conde 
Brodbine of Revere. 

The initiative bill sponsored by Mavor 
Murvhy would automatically go to the 
people for a referendum vote if rejected 
by the Legislature, provided the requisite 
number of signatures is led. Mr. Murnhy 
expressed a belief that legislation could be 
framed to meet the obiections of the Su- 
preme Judicial Court which declared un- 
constitutional an earlier State fund bill 
presented by Mr. Goodwin. 

Owners of motor cars. under the pro- 
visions of the proposed initiative legisla- 
tion, would be required to pay premiums 
into a public fund from which claims 
would be paid. Motorists who do not care 
to join the public fund would be required 
to furnish bond. 

The sponsors of Mr. Goodwin's new bill 
declared that it has “practically no new 
features from the present law. except that 
it creates a State automobile insurance 
company with the same rates as a mutual 
insurance company and will be governed 
by a board of directors to be appointed 
by the Public Works Commissioner with 
;the approval of the Governor and the 
Council.” 
| The company would be authorized to 
write public liability, property damage, 
collision, and fire-and-theft insurance on 
| automobiles in competition with private 
insurance carriers. 

Senator Brodbine has issued a statement 
in which he characterized the new rates 
promulgated by the State Insurance Com- 
missioner, Merton L. Brown. as “unfair 
and unjust.” He said he believed a sys- 
tem of “meriting the driver” should be 
adopted, as it would “promote safety and 
get lower rates.” 

Representative Carroll declared that “the 
Legislature must be brought to a realiza- 
tion that the present function of the law 
is discriminatory and must be changed.” 

The tentative schedule of rates for 1932 
which will be discussed at a public hearing 
Sept. 11 shows that rates on small cars 
(W class) in Boston would be increased 
from $53 to $61; in Chelsea from $64 to 
$87; in Revere from $57 to $73; in Everett 
from $43 to $52; in Cambridge from $43 
to $46, and in Malden from $32 to $46, 
In 231 cities and towns of the State the 
rate for the coming year on small cars is 
$16, the same as this year. 








New Mexico Commission 


To Study Casualty Plan 


Santa Fe, N. Mex., Sevt. 3. 

A hearing will be held by the State 
Corporation Commission Sept. 15 to de- 
termine whether the New Mexico Auto- 
mobile Owners Benefit’ Association, Inc., 
will be permitted to operate without a 
paid-up capital of $200,000 and a capital 
and surplus of $300,000, Chairman Joseph 
S. Baca has announced. The State In- 
surance Commissoner, Max Fernandez, 
tentatively held that the company must 
have the same capital required of a fire 
company in order to do business. 

The company plans to offer a contract 
to motor vehicle owners whereby they 
will be reimbursed for any damage be- 
tween $10 and $250 sustained by their 
cars in accidents. The contract would 
sell for $7.50 annually but each contract 
holder would be liable for assessments 
to cover losses. 


California May Vote 
On Oil Conservation 


SacraAMENTO, CatiF., Sept. 3. 

Gov. James Rolph has requested Sen- 
ator Will R. Sharkey of “Contra Costa 
County, chairman of the Senate oil in- 
dustries committee, to confer with the 
committee members on the advisability 
of calling a special election on the Oil 
Conservation Act, which has been held 
up by referendum. 

Mr. Sharkey is author of the law which 
sets up a commission to regulate the pro- 
duction of oil in California. The inde- 
pendent companies invoked the referen- 
dum which under ordinary circumstances 
will not be voted on by the people until 
the general election in November, 1932. 

If the oil people so desire, the Governor 
said fre will be willing to call a special 
election to vote on the oil referendum 
and on the constitutional amendment on 
water conservation he hopes will be 
adopted at the special legislative session 
this Winter. 


Alabama Bonding Law 
Is Held Not Retroactive 


Montcomery, ALA., Sept. 3. 

The act of the 1931 Legislature which 
empowers county governing bodies to fix 
the amount of the official bonds of all 
county officers is not retroactive in effect, 
and bonds made before the passage of the 
new law are not affected by it, according 
to an opinion of Attorney General Thomas 
E. Knight Jr. to the State Auditor, John 
Brandon. 

It is also held in the opinion that offi- 
cial bonds of county officers must be made 
by surety companiés authorized to do busi- 
ness in Alabama. 





Applications Received 
By Radio Commission 
Applications received by the Federal 


made of such stations in all local surveys | Radio Commission were made public Sept, 
but it is important that they be in good | 3 as follows: 


condition. It is, of course, not expected | 
that the triangulation stations will in| 
every case survive but it is believed that 


by proper selection of stations, the present 
mortality of magnetic stations can be very | 
greatly reduced. 





Naturally Frozen Herring 
Are Held Free of Duty 


New York, Sept. 3.—Herring, naturally 
frozen by the elements when left on the} 
ice at a zero temperature all night, are 
free of duty under paragraph 1656, Tariff 
Act of 1922, the United States Customs 
Court rules in sustaining a tariff claim 
of F. H. Hammond, of Boston. Judge} 
Brown writes the court's findings, revers- 
ing the collector's assessment at 1 cent 
per pound under paragraph 717 of the 
11922 law. (Protest 361772-G-15669.) 


} quest 


Broadcasting applications: 

WAGM, Aroostook Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, Presque Isle, Me., modification of con- 
struction permit to determine exact trans- 
mitter location as 1!» miles east of Pres- 
que Isle. Me., and also to extend completion 
date from Oct. 20. 1931, to Nov. 20, 1931. 

Copper Cities Broadcasting Co., Globe, 
Ariz., construction permit amended to re- 
the facilities of Station KCRJ. 

The following application has been ree 
tured to the applicant 

WOWO. The Main Auto Supply Co., 215 
W. Main St., Fort Wayne, Ind., modification 
of license to change hours of operation from 
sharing with WWVA to sharing with KOB. 

Applications other than broadcasting: 

R. C. A. Communications, Inc., application 
for renewal of license. Marine relay service, 

Radiomarine Corp. of America, 18 applicae- 
tions for renewal of licenses. Marine relay 
service 

Genera! Eletcric Company. application for 
renewal of license. Special experimental. 

Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., application 
for renewal of liceense. Special experimental, 

Federal Telegraph Co., application for re« 


| newal of license. Special experimental. 
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Maximum Rates 
On Shipments of 
- Furniture Fixed 


General Increase in Present 
Maximum Level of Rail 
Charges Is Prescribed in 


I. C. C. Order 


Maximum reasonable rates on_ all 
classes of furniture shipped throughout 
the country by railroad which constitutes 
a general increase in present maximum 
level of furniture rates, were prescribed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
Sept. 3 in connection with its inquiry into 
the furniture situation. (Docket No 
- 17000, Part 5, and related cases.) 

While increasing the maximum level 
of freight charges by a shift from the 
commodity rate basis to a classification 
basis, the carriers are permitted to pub- 
lish rates below such reasonable maxima 
when necessary to meet competitive con- 
ditions. 


Ratings by Territory 


Effective Feb. 25, 1932, 
furniture will be rated second class in 
eastern territory, and third class in south- 
ern and western territories. 

The Commission's decision is the 
sult of its investigation made pursuant 
to the Hoch-Smith Joint Congressional 
Resolution of 1925, which required inquiry 
into the freight structure of all the im- 
portant classes of freight moved in in- 
terstate commerce with a view to ironing 
out discrepancies in the existing freight 
rate level and making a more equitable 
distribution of the rate burden. 

Discussing the case, the report of the 
Commission stated: 

Furniture of all kinds is a necessity, al- 
though there are many luxurious grades 
or types, especially in the household group. 


The range of manufacturers’ invoice values} 


“is wide, but as a whole the traffic is high- 
“grade in the transportation sense. It must 
be transported in weather-proof cars, but 
does not require expedited or other special 
service. The present general investigation 
embraces the questions of lawful ratings! 
*and rates on carload and less-than-carload 
furniture of the various kinds. The Con- 
gressional resolution, hereinafter more 
‘particularly considered, pursuant to which | 
.the comprehensive investigation in the} 
stitle proceeding has been instituted, re- 
“Quires us not only to correct unreasonable | 
ratings and rates and unduly prejudicial | 
and preferential adjustments affecting the} 
particular traffic but also to place the rates 
upon each of the various classes of gen- 
eral traffic upon a just and reasonable | 
basis with relation to the others. 


Class Bases Proposed 

As before stated, the carriers have here 
proposed generally the class bases as max- | 
ima, and the principal participating furni-| 
ture interests have proposed, subject to 
their desire to retain such commodity 
rates and classification exceptions as they 
now enjoy and perhaps to secure others 
from time to time, modifications of the ex- 
isting classifications. The immediate 
question, therefore, particularly in the light 
of the revisions of the class rates in the 
eastern, southern, southwestern, and west- 
ern trunk-line territories, is whether furni- 
ture is essentially class-rate traffic and 
may properly be charged the revised class 
rates pursuant to the existing or to prop- 
erly revised ratings, thus justifying can- 
cellation of the existing varied commodity 
rates and classification exceptions, or 
whether in whole or in part it should be 
transported within and between the several 
territories upon rates lower than those the 
classification ratings would select and, if 
so. upon what respective levels. 

The aggregate production by the numer- 
ous small factories, especially of up- 


holstered furniture and mattresses, evi- | 
|load ratings on set-up cedar chests, not | 


dently is considerable, but the bulk of the 
production is in and around the manufac- 
turing centers, most of which are east 
of the Mississippi River. The principal 


centers west of the river are Fort Smith | 


and vicinity, along the Missouri River, 
and on the Pacific coast. 
Production Totals 

Exhibited data taken from a report by 
the Department of Commerce show that 
in 1925 there were 3,235 furniture fac- 
tories in the United States, and that 2,212 
of them were in official territory. The 


value of the furniture produced in the en- | 


tire country was $368,145,913, and in of- 
ficial territory, $616,471,869. Measured 
by values, New York, Illinois, Michigan, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Massa- 
chusetts, in the order named, are the 
largest producers in official territory. In 
1925 their aggregate output was valued 
at $578,707,133. Excluding the District of 
Columbia, Delaware and New Jersey, 
which apparently made relatively little or 
none, the respective values of the products 
of the several furniture States in that 
territory ranged from $1,111,748, to $12,- 
871,488. ; 

During 1925, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, North Carolina, 
Tennessee and Virginia produced furniture 
valued at approximately $100,000,000. To 
that total North Carolina contributed 
$51,208,238; Virginia, $18,792,197; Tennes- 
see, $9,532,500; ande Georgia, $7,969,154. 
North Carolina turned out 17.75 per cent 
of the entire country’s output of bed- 
room furniture, and exceeded by 34 per 
cent the output of the next highest State. 

The value of the furniture production 
of the Southwest is not shown, but the 
record discloses that during 1926, as re- 
ported to this commission, 5,758 carloads 
originated in that territory on the lines 
of the so-called southwestern region car- 
riers. Fort Smith originated 2,166 of them. 

Commission Conclusions 

The conclusions, as summarized by the 
Commission, follow in full text: 

1. Carload formulas proposed by differ- 
ent furniture interests, embodying graded 
minimum weights and_ related graded 
ratings, including special furniture-mix- 
ture rule for application in connection 
with one of the formulas, and proposed 
8,000-pound minimum, found not justified. 

2. Intraterritorial and _ interterritorial 
commodity distance scales proposed by 
certain shipper interests for application to 
furniture in carloads not shown to con- 
stitute maximum reasonable or lawfully 
related rates. 

3. Section 3 (b) of rule 34 of the con- 
solidated classification, commonly known 
as the two-for-one rule, not shown to be 
unreasonable or otherwise uniawful as 
applied to 
thereof proposed by 
Traffic Conference found not justified. 

4. The so-called Hoch-Smith resolution 
does not empower this Commission to pre- 
scribe, upon the strength of conditions 
in an industry, rates lower than would 
otherwise under the Interstate Commerce 
Act be just and reasonable for the par- 
ticular character of traffic. 

5. Less-than-carload ratings on reed 
and fiber furniture articles found unduly 


prejudicial to the extent that they may | 


exceed those on corresponding wooden 


furniture articles of substantially equal | 


average weights per cubic foot, similarly 
packed for shipment, but found impossible 
to determine from record the particular 
articles so prejudiced and preferred. 

6. Less-than-carload rates on set-up 
metal and wooden office desks from trans- 
continental Groups A, B, C, and D to 
destinations in Pacific coast territory 
found, unduly prejudicial end preferentia! 
to the extent that those on -the wooden 


‘ 


shipments of | 


re- 


furniture, and amendment | 
National Furniture | 


Aeronautic Group 
Formed by States 


Permanent Organization Will 
Foster Uniformity in Air 
Regulations 


CLEVELAND, Ouro, Sept. 3.—A permanent 
organization of State aviation officials was 
created at Cleveland Sept. 2 by repre- 
sentatives of 16 States who were in at- 
tendance at a conference called by Gov- 
ernor George White of Ohio. The Direc- 


tor of Aeronautics of Ohio, Frank McKee, | 


was elected president. 


The purpose of the organization will | 


be to assist in the development of avia- 
tion and promote uniformity in State 
aeronautics regulations in line and in co- 
ordination with the practices of the Aero- 
nautics Branch/of the Department of 
Commerce. 


Phone Supplanting 
The Telegraph in 


Operation of Trains 


Railroads Steadily Increase 
Use of the More Modern 
Service, According to Re- 
ports to the I. C. C. 


The telephone is supplanting the tele- 
graph in the operation of the Nation's 
railroads, more than 154,000 miles of road 
using the more modern service on Jan. 1 
of the current year as contrasted with but 
99,000 miles still employing the telegraph, 
according to a statement of the American 
Railway Association transmitted to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission Sept. 2. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Use of the telephone as a means of 
regulating the movements of the thou- 
sands of trains that daily move over the 
lrails of the railroads of this country is 
increasing while the telegraph is 
creasing. 

Reports just received from the railroads 
by that section show that on Jan. 1, 1931, 
telephones were used for the transmission 


lof train orders over 154,075 miles,of road 


compared with 99,047 miles which con- 
tinue the use of the telegraph. 


Extent of Increase 

The extent of the increase in the use 
of the telephone for the transmission of 
train orders is shown by the fact that on 
Jan. 1, 1920, the miles of road on which 
the telephone was used totaled 119,554. 
On the same date, the telegraph was be- 
ing used on 134,667 miles of road. 

Train orders prior to 1908 were handled 
almost exclusively py means of telegraph, 
but since that time tnere has been a 
steady increase in the use of the telephone 


by the railroads for the transmission of | 
two-| 


train orders, so that now nearly 
thirds of the total rail mileage of this 
country make use of that means of com- 
munication instead of the telegraph. 


desks exceed 150 per cent of the concur- 
rent rates on the metal desks from and to 
the same points. 

7. Proposed increases in carload ratings 
in western and southern classifications, 
from third class to second, on set-up 
chairs, stools, and settees, minimum 10,000 


pounds, subject to rule 34, found not justi- | 


fied, without prejudice as stated. 

8. Maximum reasonable carload rates on 
metal beds, springs, and couch frames, 
knocked down or folded flat, within and 
between official southern, southwestern, 
and western trunk-line territories, pre- 
| scribed. 
9. Maximum reasonable less-than-car- 


nested, in the three classifications, 
| scribed. 


pre- 


| Laboratory Furniture 


| 10. Maximum reasonable carload ratings 
on articles of so-called laboratory furni- 
jture, in the three classifications, pre- 
; scribed. 

33. 
!on theater chairs, within and between of- 
ficial, southern, southwestern, and western 
| trunk-line territories, prescribed. 

12. Present carload ratings of third class 
on kitchen cabinets, minimum 
pounds, subject to rule 34, in the three 
| classifications, not shown to be unreason- 
| able or otherwise unlawful. 
| 13. Maximum yeasonable carload rates 
on furniture rated second class in official 
| classification and second and third class 
|/in southern and western, minima 10,000 
and 12,000 pounds, respectively, subject to 
rule 34, for application within and between 
official, southern, southwestern, and west- 
ern trunk-line territories, prescribed. 

14. Maximum reasonable carload ratings 


on articles of metal household furniture in | 


the three classifications, respectively, and 


rule for determination of such ratings on | 


mixed carloads of mattresses and metal 
bedroom furniture, prescribed. 

15. Basis for determination of maximum 
reasonable less-than-carload ratings on ar- 


ticles of furniture, within stated limits of | 


value, in the three classifications, 
scribed. 
16. Proposed increased carload ratings 


on furniture frames in southern and west- 


pre- 


ern classifications found not justified and | 


proposed increased corresponding _less- 
than-carload ratings found not justified so 
far as they may exceed prescribed maxi- 
mum basis. Suspended schedules ordered 
canceled, without prejudice as stated. 
Suspension Vacated 

17. Proposed cancellation 
niture between points in central territory 
found justified. Suspension vacated. 

18. No evidence of record for determina- 
tion of maximum reasonable carload rat- 
ings or rates for application to other kinds 
of furniture, or for application to any fur- 
niture from, to, or within intermountain 
and Pacific coast territories, but maximum 
carload ratings and minimum weights for 
articles of metal office furniture suggested. 

19. Rates charged on carload shipments 
of theater chairs from Chicago, Ill., to des- 
tinations in Oklahoma and Texas not 
shown to have been,unreasonable as ap- 
plied to the various shipments, but found 
unreasonable for future to extent that they 
may exceed maximum bases prescribed in 
general proceedings. 

20. Carload minimum of 12,000 pounds, 
subject to rule 34, applicable to uphol- 
stered sofas with wood frames, in straight 
carloads or in mixed carloads with set- 
up chairs, from Long Island City, N. Y., to 
Washington, D. C., not shown to have been 
or to be unreasonable. 

21. Carload rates on furniture from Mis- 
Sissippi and Ohio River crossings and 
points related thereto, and combinations 
on those crossings, to Tampa, Fla., not 
shown to have been unreasonable, but to 
have been unduly prejudicial in their re- 
lations to corresponding rates to Jackson- 
ville, Fla. Pecuniary damage not proved, 
and maximum reasonable and nonpreju- 
dicial and nonpreferential rates for future 
prescribed in general proceedings. 

22. Rate charged on carload shipment of 
fiber furniture, in February, 1926, from 
Menominee, Mich., to St. Paul, Minn., not 
shown to have been unreasonable. 

23. Complaints. in Nos. 18568, 
120022, 21061, and 21118 dismissed. 


19306, 


de- 


Maximum reasonable carload rates | 


12,000 | 


of. carload | 
commodity rates on metal household fur- | 
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Airports Devise 
Conveniences to 


Attract Patrons 


Nonaeronautical Phases of 


Operation Employed by) 


Industry Avoid ‘Ballyhoo’ 
Methods of Advertising 


| Modern facilities not directly associated 
| with aeronautical activities play as im- 
portant @ part in attracting patrons and 
flyers to municipal and commercial air- 
| ports as do the strictly aeronautical ele- 


ments, it was stated orally Sept. 3 at the} 


| Division of Aeronautical Information of 
the Department of Commerce. 

| “Nearly 2,000 airports in this country 
|} are doing more every day to provide con- 
veniences for the air traveler,” it was ex- 
plained. “The great progress in commer- 


cial aviation may be in a large measure} 


accounted for by the fact that nonaero- 
nautical phases of airport establishment 
and maintenance have received just as 


much thought and attention as has the} 


actual business of flying.” 
The following information was made 
available: 
Ballyhoo Methods 
There was a time when ballyhoo and 


circus methods were the only means em- | 


ployed in attracting patrons. Airport 
managers, however, have seen the futility 
of this type of attraction, and have 





realized that it can have no permanent | 


value. For a while, circus attractions 
lured many persons, but as soon as the 


novelty wore off, managers found them- | 


selves faced with the problem of provid- 
‘ing adequate comforts for the traveler. 

An airport may be of highest standard 
aeronautically, yet if a traveler has dif- 
ficulty in finding a telephone, he is liable 
to forget everything else in the annoyance 
occasioned by the absence of this detail. 
Modern conveniences are taken for 
granted by the average person. -They are 
like salt in potatoes: Noticed only by 
their absence. 


All Conveniences Provided 


Most airport managers and air trans- 
port companies have recognized the im- 
portance of “trivialities,’” and have made 
it possible for their customers to have 
virtually every convenience they have 
jbeen taught to expect by railroad and 
steamship lines. 

An air passenger today goes to the air- 
port shortly before the time scheduled for 
his departure in a bus provided by the air 
line, or he may go by privately arranged 
| transportation. Arriving at the airport 
he finds a porter waiting to receive and 
check his baggage. If he has not yet 
bought his ticket, he may do so conven- 
iently and with no delay at a window or 
desk provided for that purpose. 

In the event that he has telephone calls 
to make or telegrams to send, he can do 
so immediately in the waiting room at the 
administration building. He may step into 
the restaurant for a bite to eat. 
more time, he may get a shave or haircut 
at the airport barber shop. 

If a party of friends have come to see 
him off, they may stay at the airport after 
he leaves, sit on a terrace overlooking the 
landing area, or at a table next to a win- 
dow in the airport restaurant, and watch 
planes operating to and from the field. All 
visitors are made to feel welcome. 


Business Management 


In keeping with development of con- 
veniences, business management has been 
improved. The importance of every phase 
of airport management is emphasized by 
the fact that airports are absolutely es- 
|sential to air transportation. Air lines 
could not operate for a day without air- 
ports, any more than railroads could run 
without freight and passenger stations, 
or steamship companies without harbors 
and docks. 

_ Furthermore, it is the community that 
'is equipped with an adequate airport that 
| Will be able to obtain the fullest from 
the opportunities that aeronautics has to 
| Offer. Realizing this, many communities 
have established and equipped carefully 
designed, well located airports, affording 
adequate facilities for comfort and con- 
venience of the public and for the safe 
and efficient day and night operation of 


to meet the rapidly increasing needs of 
commercial aeronautics. 

Prospective students of flying schools 
;may now be given demonstration flights 
| during which they may be permitted to 
|handle the controls while the ship is in 
flight. This and other attractions are re- 
sponsible for erirolling more students in 
flying schools each year. As the aviation 
industry grows, there will be a greater 
|need for trained pilots, engineers, and 
men familiar with aeronautics. Thus fly- 
ing schools must advertise to enroll stu- 
dents as to academic colleges and uni- 
versities. 

New Types Each Year 


Each year at aviation shows and races, 
| new types of planes are brought out, just 
as is done in the automobile industry. 
Old planes may be traded in on new ones. 
These shows and races stimulate public 
interest, and as accidents are becoming 
fewer and fewer, at the same time stimu- 
late public confidence in air travel. 

A recent survey of commercial and mu- 
nicipal airports showed that there are 
1,113 such airports in the United States. 
Other types of airports account for about 
700 more. A total capital investment of 
$115,068,500 is represented in these com- 
mercial and municipal airports. With 
| Plans for expansion and improvement, it 
; 1S expected that an additional $20,225,060 
will be spent within the next year. 

Airports are rated by the Department 
of Commerce upon application of their 
owners, as to certain basic requirements, 
and as to general equipment and facilities, 
size of effective landing area, and aero- 
nautic lighting equipment. 

Basic Requirements 

The basic requirements are concerned 
with suitability of landing area for opera- 
tion, both as to size and all-weather con- 
ditions; freedom from obstructions: ac- 
cessibility to the city served: markings; 
runways; drainage; fuel supply; commu- 
nication; transportation; and personnel. 

A rating consists of a combination of 
letters and a numeral—first a letter, then 
a numeral, then another letter. The high- 
est rating is A-1-A. The first letter indi- 
cates the general equipment and facili- 
ties; the numeral indicate the effective 
landing area; and the second letter the 
aeronautic lighting equipment. 

In all respects, including facilities for 
handling airplanes and those for meeting 
the wants of air travelers, airport owners 
are proceeding as rapidly as their budgets 
will permit, with the result that this coun- 
try is developing a comprehensive system 
of terminal facilities for scheduled air 
lines and bases for miscellaneous fiying 
operations. 5 





Manitoba Power Plant Opens 

The recent opening of the Seven Sisters 
Falls plant of the Northwestern Power 
Company in Manitoba, Canada, has been 
announced. This project, which was be- 
gun in March, 1929, has already entailed 
an expenditure of $11,000,000. The initial 
development consists of three units of 
| 37,500 horsepower each. (Department of 
' Commerce.) 


If he has | 


| aircraft, and are providing for expansion | 


| 
| 
| 


The refusal of the United States Government to* permit the bridge pits of the Wabash Avenue Bridge in Chi- 
| cago to protrude beyond the dock lines resulted in the construction of a bridge which is the largest single deck 
| bascule—or counterbalance—bridge in the world and which has been singled out as the most beautiful bridge 

of its type built in America in 1930. The bridge span is 239 feet and the roadway 90 feet wide. The cost of con- 
| struction was $3,700,000. The bridge crosses the Chicago River over which the Federal Government exercises 
jurisdiction as a navigable stream; the location near a bend in the river is given as the reason for restricting 
e pits beyond the requirements fixe 


|“ the placing of the bridg 


Deep 
Is Being Developed 


For Canton, China 


‘Plan Proposed by Dr. Sun in 
1924 Is Being Realized 
As Active Work Is Re- 


sumed on Project 


Plans for a deep water harbor are prog- 
ressing in South China, according to a re- 
port from Assistant Trade Commissioner 
|David M. Maynard, Honk Kong, to the 
Department of Commerce. 
was proposed first in 1924 by Dr. Sun Yat 
Sen, but delays were caused by the Na- 
tionist military expedition in 1926. After 
the National Government was organized at 
| Nanking, active work on the plans was 
{resumed under direction of the River 
| Conservancy Commission of the Province 
of Kwangtung. 


Plans Are Various 


Six separate plans were examined be- 
ifor the decision was reached to establish 
the harbor in the district known as 
Yuechue, about 13 mile seast of Canton 
and 20 miles from the open sea. A motor 
}road links Yueche with Canton. 

As part of the building of the port it is 
| planned to construct nine wharves and ad- 
jacent to them 10 warehouses, all served 
|by a branch vailway connecting the har- 
jbor with the Canton-Kowloon railway. 
|Canton’s industrial agea would be devel- 
| oped in the district a 
site Yueche, where a new power house 
is to supply electricity to industrial plants 
and light for the port to be established. A 
|S 
|the harbor and the industrial district. 


Provides Long Wharves 
| Each of the nine wharves would be 700 





feet long and 150 feet wide, fully equipped | 


for the transfer of cargo between ships 
jand warehouses. Each of the 10 ware- 
; houses would be 540 feet long and 90 feet 


wide, and occupy an area of 48,600 square | 


| feet. 
| Construction of the port would be di- 


| Vided into four periods and the work and | 


expenditure for each period have been 
| planned in detail—IJssued by the Depart» 
| ment of Commerce. 


Certain Rates on Pig Iron 


| 


| And Salt Cake Suspended 


By an order just entered in I. & S. 
Docket No. 3632, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has suspended from 
Sept. 3, 1931, until April 3, 1932, the op- 
eration of certain schedules proposin3 
to revise the rates on pig iron, in car- 
loads, from, to, and between points in 
southwestern territory by cancelling the 
present commodity rates and applying in 
lieu thereof column 20 rates (20 per cent 
of first class rates) ,which results in nu- 
merous increases and reductions. 

By order just entered in I. & S. Docket 
No. 3633, the Commission has suspénded 
from Sept. 3, 1931, until April 3, 1932, the 
operation of schedules proposing to revise 
the rates on salt cake (crude sulphate 
of soda), in carloads, from, to, and be- 
tween points in southwestern territory by 
cancelling the present commodity rates 
and applying in lieu thereof column 20 
rates (20 per cent of first class rates), ex- 
cept on traffic from the Southwest the 
present rates would alternate with the 
proposed rates, resulting in numerous in- 
creases and reductions. 


Chicago-East St. Louis 
| Airline Is Approved 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Sept. 3. 

Petitions of the American Airways, Inc., 

and the Century Air Lines, Inc., for per- 

mission to operate airlines between Chi- 

cago and East St. Louis have been granted 
by the Illinois Commerce Commission. 


The American Airways, Inc., was 


| 


granted a certificate of convenience and | 


necessity to establish, operate and main- 
tain an air transport line for the trans- 
portation of persons and property by the 
most direct airline route either direct from 
Chicago to East St. Louis or through 
Peoria and Springfield. 


The Century Air Lines, Inc., 
granted permission to operate between 
Chicago and East St. Louis either direct or 
through Bloomington and Springfield, and 
given the right to receive or discharge 
passengers at cities along the route from 
Chicago to East St. Louis, either direct or 
by way of Peoria and Springfield. 

The petition of the American Airways 
was filed with the Illinois Commerce 
Commission May 19, 193i, and the peti- 
tion of the Century Lines was filed March. 
130, 1931. 


The scheme | 


the river oppo- | 


teel bridge would be erected connecting | 


Was | 


LARGEST SINGLE DECK COUNTERBALANCE BRIDGE | 


d for 


Water Harbor Oleomargarine Tax’ Attitude of France 


Cuts Consumption 


| 
| 
| 


Also Serves to Diminish 
Demand in Iowa 


Des Mornes, Iowa, Sept. 3. | 


| There has been a sharp reduction in 
;the consumption of oleomargarine since 


| the tax of 5 cents per pound became ef- | 


| fective July 4, according to the Iowa Sec- 
{retary of Agriculture, Mark G. Thorn- 
burg. Both the tax and the lower price 
of butter were contributing factors, Sec- 
'retary Thornburg said. His statement 
follows in full text: 


Oleomargaine stamp sales for approxi- 
mately two months since the law became 
effective amount to $41,459.55. This is 
sufficient stamps to pay the tax on 829,191 
pounds of oleomargarine. If the sales 
during the remainder of the year con- 
| tinue at the same rate, it will mean that 
|Iowa people will consume approximately 
5,000,000 pounds of oleomargarine during 
the year. 

, Estimates of oleomargarine consump- 
|tion in Iowa during former years have 
| varied from 10,000,000 to 15,000,000 pounds. 


| The production of oleomargarine in United 


States for the first six months of the year 


show a decline of 29.5 per cent. The to- | 


|tal production in United States for the 
first six months of this year was 112,- 
| 351,926 pounds, as compared to 159,369,- 
|313 pounds last year. It would seem that 
| the tax in Iowa was responsible for about 


of butter has been responsible for the 
remainder. 


Government Inquiry 
Begins in Michigan 


State Commission Seeks 


Lower Tax Burdens 


LANSING, Micu., Sept. 3. 
The State commission of inquiry into 
;county, township and school district gov- 
ernment held its organization meeting 
in Lansing, Sept. 1, at which Clarence F. 


to 





}and Clarence E. Bement, of Lansing, vice 
|chairman. R. Wayne Newton, tax special- 
| ist for the State Farm Bureau was elected 
| secretary. 


| (The appointment of the commission 
| Was announced in the issue of Aug. 27.) 


| “No work can be undertaken at this 
| time, Gov. Brucker told the members of 
| the Commission, “which is more important 
than this work, that of seeking reduction 
in costs and consequent savings to tax- 
payers.” The Governor stated that he 
was not committed to repudiation of the 
present system of local governmental or- 
ganization, but thought rather that 


| greater administrative efficiency within | 


lthe present units should be stressed. 


| “There is a crying need today,” Gov. 
Brucker continued, “for a reduction in the 
;cost of governments, particularly in local 
units.” 


| Morris Edwards, of the Finance Depart- 

ment of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
| United States, told the Commissioners 
| that the 
| are following is almost unique among such 
| bodies. He complimented the State on 


devoting attention to a study of costs! 


lrather than seeking new revenue sources. 


Rulings in Rail Rate Cases 
And Examiners’ Reports 


; The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Sept. 3 made public decisions in rate 
| cases, Which are summarized as follows: 


No. 22206 and related cases—Penn Oil 
Company v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway: Rates charged on petroleum prod- 
ucts, in tank-car loads, from origins in 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Kansas, Wyoming and Illinois to destina- 
tions in Indiana, Ohio and Michigan, found 
applicable, except rates charged on certain 
shipments, the movement of which via 
Green Ridge. Ill., would not have been in- 
consistent with shipper's routing instruce- 
tions, which are found inapplicable Rep- 
aration awarded. 


No. 23719.—R. H. Delno y. Atchison, To- 
peka and Santa Fe Railway: Rate on gaso- 
line, in tank-car loads, from Amarillo, Tex., 
to El Centro, Calif.. found not unreason- 
able. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 24053.—Mansbach Scrap Iron Com- 
pany v. Chesapeake & Ohio Railway: Rates 
on scrap iron and steel, in carloads, from 
Gay, W. Va., to Ashland, Ky., and Ports- 
mouth and New Boston, Ohio, found not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful in_the 
past, but unreasonable for the future. Rea- 
sonable rates prescribed. 3 
The Commission also made public an 
|examiner’s proposed report in a _ rate 
| case, which is summarized as follows: 


No. 24450.—Roger O. Moore y. Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway: Rates charged 
on one carload shipment of contractors’ out- 
fit from Red Bluff, N. Mex., to Paris, Ark., 





other bridge 


‘Decrease in Price of Butter | 


20 per cent of the decreased consumption | 
of oleomargarine, while the cheaper price | 


Ayres, of Detroit, was named chairman) 


“cost-finding” idea which they | 
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SHIPPING . . 


| 
| 


. AVIATION 


Capital Outlay 
Of Rail Lines Is 


Under Criticism 


| Testimony Offered at I. C. C. 


construction over the river. 


On German Claims 


Awards Unchanged 





Efforts to Persuade Paris to) 
Approve Payments to 
American Creditors Are 


Made by Mr. Edge 


There are no indicatons that the 
French Government will change its posi- 
| tion and allow German payments to 
American creditors awarded damages by 
the German-American Mixed Claims Com- 
|mission, William R. Castle Jr., the Acting 
Secretary of State, announced orally 
Sept. 3. 
| Efforts to persuade Paris to approve 
|these private transactions in order to be 
of financial assistance to Germany have 
been resumed by Walter E. Edge, the 
American Ambassador to France, who has 
|been engaging in conversations on the 
|matter with Premier Pierre Laval, Sec- 
|retary Castle said. 


Payment Scheduled Soon 


Payment of $18,000,000 to German win- | 
|ners of awards and of $9,000,000 to Ameri- 
can creditors is scheduled to take place 
in the near future, Mr. Castle explained. | 
Additional oral information made avail- | 
able by the Acting Secretary follows: 

The American Government is ready to 
make its regular payment immediately 
upon receipt of word from Paris that the 
French Government has approved such 
action but is not willing to make the 
payment to Germany unless return pay- 
ment to Amefican claimants are allowed. 

The American position is that pay- 
ments on mixed claims accounts were not 
affected by the international debt mora- 
torium arranged on President Hoover's 
suggestion, and this view has been taken 
also by other signatories to The Hague 
agreement which followed negotiations of 
the Young plan. 


Four Nations Agree 

Great Britain, Italy, Belgium, and Japan 
have informed Washington they are con- 
| tent to allow the payments to be made 
as scheduled. The French Government, 
|although it still has not given a definite 
answer, has indicated it feels German 
|payments to Americans are not permitted 
but that American payments to Germans 
are allowed. 

The Washington view is that payments 
totaling $18,000,000 to be made to Ger- 
many this year would work to the “obvi- 
ous advantage” of Germany and would be 
especially helpful to the German shipping 
j}industry which is reported to be in a 
serious financial condition. ‘The North 
German Lloyd line would be benefited 
particularly were this year’s installments 
met by the United States. 

Since the Department of the Treasury 
has explained that the matter is extremely 
involved as far as bookkeeping is con- 
cerned, no thought has yet been given the 
possibility of transferring only $9,000,000 
to Germany instead of insisting on for-' 
mal completion of the two separate finan- 
cial transactions. 

Should the French Government continue 
to hold its present views and fail to ap- 
| prove continuation of the exchange of 
payments, it is possible that some credit 
arrangement based on payment of only 
$9,000,000 might be studied in order to 
assist German citizens whose position 
would be benefited by carrying out the 
payments. 

The Washington view that payments on 
mixed claims do not come under the debt 
nroratorium provisions is based on the 
opinion that these transactions are not 
intergovernmental in character, since the 
funds transferred would be paid out im- 
mediately by the American and German 
treasuries to the individual winners of 
| awards from he Mixed Claims Commis- 
sion. 


New Locomotives in China 
The first broad-gauge electrical locomo- | 
| tives to be used in China will go into op- 
eration in the Kailan Mining Administra- 
tion yard at Chinwangtao, North China. 
| (Department of Commerce.) 


found inapplicable. Applicable rates found 

unreasonable. Waiver of outstanding under- 

charges authorized and reparation awarded 

Rate Complaints | 

Complaints against railway rates filed 

; with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 

jsion have just been announced by the 
|}Commission as follows: 

No. 24668.—S. A. Maxwell & Co,, Chicago, 
Tll., v. The Alton Railroad. Against rates 
on shipments of linoleum or kindred floor 

| coverings from Trenton, N. J., Marcus Hook 
| (Chester), Pa., Philadelphia, Pa.. and other 
| points taking Philadelphia rates or rate 
bases to Kansas City, and Ft. Smith, Ark 
| No. 24669.—The Emerson Carey Fibre Prod- 
; ucts Co., Hutchinson, Kans., v. The Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railroad Against 
rates cn damaged scrap.or waste paper, from 
Houston, Tex., to Hutchinson, Kans. ‘ 





a 


jing research 


Hearing on Proposed 
Freight Increase Calls Re- 
serves Too Large 


Curcaco, ILL., Sept. 3—Capital expendi- 
tures of the railroads during the period 
of rehabilitation following the war were 
excessive, and the amounts set up as re- 
serves for depreciation have been larger 
than necessary, L. R. Bitney, Statistician 
of the Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission, representing 10 western 
States, declared here today in testifying 
at the hearing of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on the railroads’ 15 per cent 
rate increase petition. 

Mr. Bitney’s testimony was offered in 
that section of the hearing presided over 
by Commissioner Lewis. 

According to Mr. Bitney, who predicted 
that the railroad business during the next 
10 years will not on the average equal 
that of 1929, provision should be made for 
reducing the amount of the carriers’ in- 
vestments in plant and equipment. 

A comprehensive report on agricultural 
conditions was presented by Dr. L. H. 
Bean, of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, at the request of the Com- 
mission. 

Similarity of Testimony 

_ Testimony offered at the two subhear- 
ings by shipping groups was along the 
Same general lines as that offered in re- 
cent sessions of the Commission. In one 
of these hearings representatives of the 
manufacturers of southern pine lumber 
were heard, and in the other testimony 
of the Michigan paper interests was pre- 
sented. 

Direct testimony in opposition to the 
proposed increase of 15 per cent in freight 
rates was introduced at a late session 
Sept. 2. The two preceding sessions had 
been devoted exclusively to the presenta- 
tion of testimony and to the cross-exami- 
nation of proponents of the increase. 

W. H. Watts, representing the National 
Industrial Traffic League, introduced sta- 
tistical charts designed to show that the 
financial condition of the roads is not 
serious. 

I. C. Peterson, statistician of the Kan- 
sas Public Service Commission, likewise 
presented exhibits to show the absence of 
@ need for railroad relief. 


Dr. A. H. Hanson on Stand 


The other principal witness was Dr. Al- 
vin H. Hanson, professor of economics at 
the University of Minnesota. Following 
the presentation of a mass of statistical 
data based on business cycles, etc., this 
witness expressed the belief that the only 
salvation of the carriers lies in a reduc- 
tion of expenses to enable them to operate 
profitably on the present volume of busi- 
ness. 

In an effort to expedite the case, the 
hearing was divided into three parts. At 
one of the subhearings much of the time 
was taken up by the testimony of repre- 
sentatives of the Grand Rapids (Mich.) 
furniture industry. It was stated in this 
connection that furniture shipments from 
that city decreased 60 per cent last year 
from the peak in 1926. It was admitted, 
however, that the Grand Rapids industry 
was experiencing greater competition in 
1930 than in previous years. 

It was announced that oral arguments 
on the rate case will be started in Wash- 
ington Sept. 21 and that briefs must be 


| filed Sept. 18. 


Market Research Agencies 


To Be Listed in Handbook 


A last call has been issued to all or- 
ganizations engaged in domestic market- 
in the United States who 
wish to be listed in the forthcoming issue 
of the publication, Market Research 
Agencies. ’ 

To give additional oppceriunity to all 
eligible research bodies who have not yet 
supplied the data necessary for inclusion 
the time limit for listings in the new book 
has been extended to Oct. 1. 

Market Research Agencies is issued pe- 
riodically by the Commerce Department as 
a national handbook and guide to research 
activities in the domestic commerce field. 
Titles of research reports issued, with the 


{mame and address of the organization 


making the study, may be listed in the 
book provided a copy of each report is 
filed with the Bureau, and the material is 
available to the general business public 
upon request. 

Questionnaires for the new issue of 
Market Research Agencies were originally 
sent out in February of this year to alf 
organizations of record at that time. It 
is recognized, however, that with the rapid 
extension of the field, complete coverage 
is difficult to obtain. Any organization 
which has undertaken research since that 
time, or which for any reason did not re- 
ceive a questionnaire, may obtain a copy 
upon request to the Marketing Service 
Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. Return of 
the questionnaire with conditions fulfilled 
before Oct. 1 will insure appearance in the 
new issue.—Issued by the Department of 
Commerce. 


Chinese Leave Vladivostok 

Since the Soviets have prohibited the 
exchange of roubles for yen through the 
Bank of Chosen in Vladivostok it has be- 
come impossible for Chinese coolies at 
Vladivostok td forward money to China 
and as a result they are leaving Vladi- 
vostok. As a result there is a great short- 
age of labor. (Department of Commerce.) 


Ee 


Large Investors 
favor 
Utility Securities 


UBLIC utility bonds attract- 

ed 39% of all the funds in- 

vested in bonds by 29 great in- 

surance companies during the 
first 32 weeks of 1931. 


Electric and gas utilities demon- 
strated stability of earnings dur- 
ing the 18 months ended June 
30, 1931, unequalled by any 
other major business group. 


Bonds of companies in the As- 
sociated Gas and Electric Sys- 
tem are widely held by insur- 
ance companies and other f- 
nancial institutions. 


Telephone BOwling Green 9- 
3957 or write for Circular’ J32 


General Utility Securities 
Incerperated 


61 Broadway NewYork City 
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New Securities 


Amountin August Examiners Begin Inventories of Institutions Western Sections 





Flotations for Month Reach- 
ed Lowest Level Since at’! 


Least 1919, Says Reserve 
Bank of New York 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 3—Public offer- 
ings of securities were in the smallest 
volume in August for any month since at 
least 1919, according to the monthly re- 
view of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, just made public. This is the 
fifth consecutive month in which the 
volume has been smaller than the pre- 
ceding month. 

The general level of stock prices on the 
exchanges fluctuated within comparatively 
narrow limits during August. Railroad 
stocks sank to new low levels since 1922, 
while industrial and public utility stocks 
were higher at the end of August than 
they were at their June lows. j 

The sections of the review dealing with 
new financing and with the security mar- | 
kets follow in full text: 

Bond Flotations Lower ~ 

A further decline in flotations of new 
securities, other than United States Gov- 
ernment issues, occurred during August, 
and the total offered to the public during 
that month was the smallest for any 
month since at least 1919. The volume of 
new issues appears to have been less than 
half of the small offerings during the i 
vious month or duing August, 1930. _All) 
classes of financing were much curtailed, 
and of the month’s small total about one- 
half represented short-term municipal fi-'| 
nancing. 

In each month since March, the volume 
of new security issues has been smaller | 
than in the previous month; final figures | 
for July show a total of $274,000,00, which | 
was only 38 per cent of the March offer- 
ings. Of the July, total, $229,000,000 repre- 
sented new capital issues and $45,000,000 
1epresented issues for refunding purposes. 
Domestic corporation flotations accounted 
for $115,000,000 of the new capital total, ; 
State and municipal issues amounted to 
$111,000,000, and foreign issues (Canadian) | 
to $3,000,000. 

Prices Vary Slightly 

During August, the general level of 
stock prices fluctuated within compara- 
tively narrow limits. A rather steady rise | 
during the second week of the month was 
followed by a declining tendency which 
left industrial and public utility shares 
only slightly higher than at the end of 
July and prices of railroad shares some- 
what lower. Average prices of railroad 
stocks, apparently reflecting apprehension 
over unfavorable earnings reports and 
possible additional dividend reductions, 
cropped slightly below the early June 
quotations and touched new low levels 
since 1922. Both industrial and public 
utility stock prices, however, remained 
some 15 per cent above their June lows 
at the close of August. 

Trading on the New York Stock Ex- 
change during August was in even smaller 
volume than in the previous month 
Days on which the stock turnover was 
less than 1,000,000 shares were more nu- 
merous than those on which the turn- 
over exceeded that number, and on no 
day did the total business exceed 2,000,000 
shares. 

Except for steadiness in United States 
Government issues, the bond market was 
weak during most of August. Typical price 
averages of domestic corporation bonds 
dropped from 1 to 2% points, depending 
upon the quality of the bonds included. 
All of the averages declined below their 
lows of last June, and several dropped to 
the lowest levels for a number of years 
past. Much of the decline in the domes- 
tic bond market during August repres- 
sented weakness in railroad issues, as com- 
pared with public utility and industrial 
bonds. The average yields for 40 rail- 
road, 40 utility, and 40 industrial bonds 
of various grades, computed by Moody's 
Investors’ Service, indicate that prices 
of railroad bonds have declined more 
during recent months than prices of 
other types, so that the average yield on 
railroad issues, which in 1930 was con- 
siderably lower than on industrial bonds 
and about the same as on public utility 
bonds, has risen to a position where it is 
now slightly higher even than the return 
on industrial issues. 

Earnings Compared 

Prices of public utility issues have held 
fairly steady and their average yield has 
recently hovered around 5 per cent, while 
the yield on rail issues has risen to over 
6 per cent; in the early months of this 
year, railroad and utility bonds were both 
selling at prices to yield around 5's per 
cent. This divergence of movement ap- 
parently reflects the continuancé of pub- 
lic utility earnings at levels only slightly 
below a year ago, while railroad net op- 
erating income has declined greatly, chiefly 
because of the large reduction in traffic 
caused by depressed business conditions. 

The general tendency in foreign bond 
prices continued downward during Au- 
gust, but the declines were much less 
severe than in July. An average of the 
prices of 40 representative foreign issues 
receded about 3 points further to a new 
low since 1925, the period for which the 
figures are available. This decline com- 
pares with a drop of nearly 8 points dur- 
ing July. Weakness in the foreign bond 
market during August was chiefly in South 
American issues; some of the Austrian 
and German issues, which had been under 
especial pressure during July, showed 
slight recoveries. 


Output of Shoes Continued 
To Increase During July 


[Continued from, Page 1.] 
fabric, all-fabric and barefoot sandals and 
play shoes. 

More than one third of the Czecho- 
slovak exports of shoes during the first 
six months of the current year, amount- 
ing in all to 6,185 metric tons valued at 
nearly $14,000,000, were sent to the United 
States, the Department of Commerce an- 
nounced Sept. 3. The Department’s an- 
nouncement follows in full text: 

Czechoslovak exports of shoes during the 
first half of 1931 registered a gain of 30 
per cent in volume and 9 per cent in value 
over the corresponding period of last year, 
according to Czechoslovak statistics con- 
tained in a report to the Department of 
Commerce from Acting Commercial At- 
tache S. E. Woods at Praha. 

Exports of shoes during the first six 
months of the current vear totaled 6,185 
metric tons (valued at 460,000,000 crowns) 
($13,800,000), as compared with 4,701 met- 
ric tons (valued at 418,000,000 crowns) 
($12,540,000) during the corresponding pe- 
riod of the preceding year. »This was an 
increase of 1,484 tons, or approximately 30 
per cent, in quantity and of 42,000,000 
crowns ($1,260,000), or about 9 per cent 
in value. Of the CZechoslovak exports of 
shoes during the first half of 1931, 2,137 
tons went to the United States, against 
1.935 tons in the same period of 1930. 
Exports to Germany decreased slightly, 
declining from 368 tons to 355 tons. Dur- 
ing June and July exports to Poland, 
France and Yugoslavia made conspicuous 
gains, the two latter countries ranking 
second and third after the United States 
as export markets. 


| Mellon, 
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Arkansas Takes Over Control it dick Sieaaniih | 
Offered in Small Of Nine Closed Banks in Chain Petter in Certain 





Belonging to the A. T. Hudspeth System 





LiTTLe Rock, Ark., Sept. 3.| conduct a full investigation of the unex- | 
State Banking Commissioner Walter E. | Ppected_crash. | 


Taylor announced Sept. 1 that he had} 


Mr. Hudspeth who established the chain | 


taken charge of nine banks in north Ar-|banks at Harrison, Yellville, Marshall, 
kansas, members of the A. T. Hudspeth | Leslie, Lead Hill, Everton, Alpena Pass and 
chain established several years ago, which | Flippen, is reported by officers to have | 


closed their doors on that date. |fled to Canada. 
from St. 


He immediately dispatched four exami- 


He sent back a letter) 


Paul, Minn., addressed to the 


ners from his department to Harris@n and | Harrison postmaster, advising that “when 
Yellville to begin inventories of the closed | on letter is in print, I will be in Canada.” 


institutions. 


cers have instituted a nationwide 


In the meantime Prosecuting Attorney |Search for him. He was president of four 


Jack Holt of the Fourteenth Judicial Dis- | Of 


the failed banks, and vice president 


trict in which all of the defunct banks °F director in two others. 


are located, has issued warrants for A. T. 
Hudspeth, largest stockholder and presi- 
dent of several of the banks, charging him 
with accepting deposits in banks knowing 
them to be in an insolvent condition. He 
also has called upon the grand jury to 


Wide Distribution ere a few weeks later, but opened early 


| this year, two of them without his aid. 


Is Sought for New 


Commisioner Taylor has placed Exami- 
ner H. A. Daughtery in charge of check- 
ing up the assets and liabilities of the in- 


stitutions. 


Mr. Hudspeth was formerly a director 
in the American Exchange Trust Com- 
pany of Little Rock, the largest bank in 
Arkansas, which closed last November and 
never reopened. His group of banks 


Executive Sentenced 
Closing of the Little Rock bank and the 
Hudspeth chain last November preceded a 
banking debacle in Arkansas in November 


Government Bonds land December during which time 102 banks 


Subscription Books for Of- 
fering of 800 Millions 
Will Be Kept Open Until 


Sept. 5, Treasury States 








Although the Treasury's offering of 
$800,000,000 in 20-24-year 3 per cent Treas- 
ury bonds, to go on the market Sept. 15, 


| already has been oversubscribed, the books 


for subscriptions will be kept open until 


| after Sept. 5, because of the desire of the 


Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew W. 
for a wide distribution of the 
issue, it was stated orally Sept. 3 at the 
Department of the Treasury. 

The desire of the Department is to”allo- 
cate the issue to give opportunity for pur- 
chase to investors in all sections of the 
country. In so far as subscriptions are 
concerned, however, it was said that the 
books could be closed now with a substan- 
tial oversubscription. The following addi- 
tional information was made available: 

Previous Issues 

It is expected that while there will be 
@ substantial oversubscription of the new 
offering, it will not be so great as those 
for the Treasury bonds bearing 3°, and 
31x per cent, which were issued last March; 
and June, respectively. Both of these 
issues were heavily oversubscribed, the lat- 
ter approximately eight times. 

However, these were the first long term 
issues offered by the Treasury for several | 
years, with a consequent heavy demand 
on the part of investors for such securi- 


ties. The interest rates were considered 
favorable, while, for bonds, the maturity | 
terms were comparatively short, being 


1941-43 for the March issue and 1946-49 
for the second issue. 


Lowest Rate in Present Years 

In the case of the new issue, however, 
the bonds run for 20 to 24 years, with the 
rate of interest the lowest in modern his- 
tory for such long term paper. On this 
issue the Department feels that some time 
is required for subscriptions to come from 
remote areas, since the market for long- 
term bonds is quite different from that 
relating to short-term securities for in- 
vestment purposes, and bearing low rates 
of interest. 

The present issue has no relation what- 
ever to the forthcoming financing in De- 
cember when more than $900,000,000 in 
certificates and Treasury notes which have 
been called, fall due. Although thought 
is being given to a possible bond issue at 
that time together with a short-term issue 
or two, it was explained that the Treasury 
does not reach final decision on financing 
= this character until the last possible 

ay. ; 

Magnitude of Program 

In connection with the assertion, on 
Sept. 2, by Representative Will R. Wood 
(Rep.), La Fayette, Ind., that the Treasury 
should have resorted to short-term rather 
than long-term borrowing to procure more 
favorable interest rates, it was said the 
Department has been using short-term, 
paper at the rate of almost $50,000,000 a 
week to obtain funds. It was declared 
that critics do not realize the magnitude 
of the Treasury’s financing program, and 
that the short-term debt has reached such 
a volume as to become unwieldly, making 
desirable the longer-term bond issue. 

Long-term borrowing, it was added, is 
not depriving commerce and industry of 
necessary working capital, it being pointed 
out that there is no present demand for 
cash for such_ purposes, and there is 
known to be plenty of short-term money 
on the market. Moreover, there is an 
inclination on the part of certain classes 
of holders of money not to stagnate it in 
long-term issues. 

Preferred Allotment 

Together with the new $800,000,000 bond 
issue, the Treasury offered $300,000,000 in 
1% per cent 12-month certificates, which, 
in two days, were oversubscribed more 
than four times. It was explained that 
the books on this issue were closed on 
Sept. 1, because preferred allotment was 
to be civen to subscriptions tor which 
certificates maturing Sept. 15 were ten- 
dered in payment. By the night of Sept. 
1, the maturing’ subscriptions had 
amounted to $600,000,000, so that no cash 
subscriptions could be allotted. 

It was said that, judging from the 
large subscriptions, it might have been 
possible to have used a 1 per cent sub- 
scription rate rather than a rate one- 
figth of 1 per cent higher. On the other 
hand it was pointed out that where the 
rate is placed below the normal market 
figure there is the possibility that quota- 
tions on the securities would drop, with 
losses to investors. It is the Treasury's de- 
sire to maintain a policy of fair treat- 
ment to investors. 

Experience shows that investors in the 
short-term paper almost invariably are 
banks which have at their temporary dis- 
posal substantial sums from corporations 
and others which, under present condi- 
tions, are being kept in the banks pending 
the pickup in business when these sums 
would be diverted back to commercial and 
industrial purposes. Since these deposits 
may be withdrawn at any time the banks 
deem it advisable to maintain investments 
jin a fluid condition, available for quick 
conversion into cash 


Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


Kansas: H. W. Koeneke. Bank Commissioner 


has announced: Kaw Valley State Bank, To- | 


peka, merged with the Kaw: Valley National 
Bank under name of former Capital in- 
creased from $20,000 fo $50.000. Natoma State 
Bank, Natoma, merged with First National 
Bank, same place 

Maryland: George W. Page. Bank Commis- 


sioner, has announced: Central Trust Com- 
pany of Maryland, Frederick, with 11 branches, 
' closed 

Pennsylvania: William D. Gordon, Secretary 
of Banking. has announced: Parkway Trust 
Company, Philadelphia, taken over by bank- 
ing department, 


closed their doors, including 42 in the A. 
B. Banks chain. Mr. Banks was president 
of the American Exchange Trust Company 
of Little Rock and is now under sentence 
of one year in the Arkansas penitentiary 
for receiving deposits in a bank knowing 
at the time the institution was insolvent. 


He is at liberfy on bond pending decision | 
by the Arkansas Supreme Court of his) 


appeal for reversal of the conviction by a 
jury in Pulaski (Little Rock) Circuit Court 
three months ago. 

Banks in the Hudspeth chain which were 
taken in charge by the State Sept. 1, after 
they failed to open, are as follows: 

Citizens Bank and Trust Company and 
the Peoples Savings Bank, Harrison; Citi- 
zens Bank, at Yellville; First State Bank, 
Marshall; American Exchange Bank, Les- 
lie; Bank of Alpena, Alpena Pass; Bank 
of Lead Hill, Lead Hill; Bank of North 
Arkansas, at Everton, and Marion County 
Bank, at Flippen. 

Their closing left only one bank in two 
counties. Aggregate deposits of the closed 
institutions amounted to $1,747,200, Bank- 
ing Commissioner Taylor said. 


Postal Savings Deposits 
Doubled in Course of Year 


{Continued from Page 1. 


latent and hoarded money is brought to 
light and put into active channels, thereby 
contributing to the common good. It is 
impossible to estimate the extent of hid- 
den capital, but frequent incidents re- 
corded indicate that it constitutes no in- 
Significant sum. Much of it is destroyed 
in fires; some is stolen; some is never 
discovered because of the death of the 
owner, or is otherwise forever buried. 

Evidence of the beneficial influence of 
Postal Savings in bringing such funds 
into circulation is universally apparent. 
Postmasters state that at times paper 
money received for deposit is rusty, rough 
and stained, the denominations being al- 
most indistinguishable. They tell of its 
being wadded up in balls, or made up in 
rolls; of its emitting musty odors: and of 
its frequently being in the form of old 
gold certificates. 

The receipt of gold coin is common. It 
is sometimes so old and moldy that the 
dates cannot be read. Funds brought to 
post offices are often bulky and come in 


such receptacles as bags, cigar boxes, shoe 
boxes, socks, baskets, jars, and other 
unique “banks.” 

It will thus be seen that the Postal 


Savings System operates extensively in a 
great field of latent capital, or unproduc- 
tive wealth, which is beyond the reach 
of the business world. It is the field of 
the timid, the suspicious and the distrust- 
ful. These people have absolute confi- 
dence in the Government and avail them- 
Selves of the means afforded by post\of- 
fices for safeguarding their savings. 

Dollars that have been dormant are, 
through this distinctively American svys- 
tem, placed in channels of trade by de- 
positing them in community banks, often 
the same day that they are entrusted to a 
postmaster. 

Thus, through Federal cooperation, 
these funds become available as active 
capital, benefiting the community and 
contributing to the financial life of the 
State and the Nation 


New York Inquiry Opens 
Into Investment Trusts 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 3. 

The Attorney General, John J. Bennett 

Jr., has begun an inquiry, under author- 
ity of the Martin Act, into the condition 
and practices of the 300 management in- 
vestment trusts doing business in the State 
of New York. 
| Questionnaires are being 
firms, asking for detailed information, 
Sworn to, on some 21 points, imcluding 
profit and loss accounts, balances, port- 
folios, dividend records, changes in capital 
structure, and the like. 

The investment trusts are asked to sub- 
mit a list of all securities making up their 
portfolios as of Dec. 31, 1930, and June 30, 
1931, giving original cost, market value, 


sent to the 


and its actual location for safekeeping. 





FOREKGN EXCHANGE 


As of Sept. 3 








New York, Sept. 3.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payabte in the fareign cur- 
rencies are as shown below 


Austria (schilling) .....scccccescsece 14.04%6 
I OOO re 13.9268 
IN ROOD © 5 5 one neesbaetnsanaaee 7180 
; Czechoslovakia (krone) ......ese... 2.9628 
' Denmark (krone) 7 
| England (pound) 


Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 

| Hungary (pengo) 

| Italy (lira) ae 

| Netherlands (guilder) 

| Norway (krone) 

| Poland (zloty) 

| Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu) 

| Spain (peseta) 

} Sweden (krona) 

| 





Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
| China (Yuen dollar) 

India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 





| Singapore (dollar) ......e.see0- 56.0208 
Canade (dollar) - 99.5169 
| Cuba (peso) - 100.0390 
CN 5, oe ice Scemee ‘ 31.6000 
Argentina (peso, gold) ........ osee 63.9072 
Brasil (miilreis) .......ccccceces 6.1800 
Chile (peso) soe - 12.0147 
Uruguay (peso) » 44.0625 
Colombia (peso) see 96.5700 
Bar silver ..... 27.6250 





see eeeereeesseseeeses 











STATE BANKING 9 








Financial Condition of 





FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


As of Sept. 2. Made Public Sept. 3 


RESOURCES okt. 
| Gold with Federal reserve agentS ......ceeeeeseessseenees ,164,61: 
| Gold redemption fund with United States Treasury 29,889 
7 | Gold held exclusively against Federal reserve notes ...... 2.194.502 
ac . ivitlies } Gold settlement fund wit eral Reserve sores : 
Seasonal Activities Proving | Gold and gold certificates held by banks .......+.+ seeeeeee 840,104 
~ ‘es cannon 
Helpful at Salt Lake City ; | Total gold reserves .........+ stecccccccccscccseescccees 3,464,960 
T ist Traffic Mai tai 4 other than Old .....ssececsceeceeseers eeesceee 167,958 
ourist Lraftic Maintained | Total Feserves ....5....0. gcaeses sgbevens viesasteene ee 3,632,918 
y ‘ Nonreserve cash .....+..s+0+ Gt onecene eecce cevece 71, 
In Colorado | Bills discounted: 
a | Secured by United States Government obligations ...... Ha 
aan BO covcectcccccenececsoseresenes oe 9, 
Conditions affecting employment are oe) oe oe \ epeeitene 
s y j , i i | Total bills discounted ...........4. eeecceee je cevcccecs ee 257,285 
somewhat improved mn contain sections of Bilis bought in open market ...... oe cerccecerccees ereee 197,868 
the Far West, according to the weekly} United States Government securities: 
. ; Bonds § ....0.0. DP ecgeencr se verectcrqag ee cecccccccceccocezece 292,137 
review of the employment situation issued TYOABUTY MOTES .....csccererrercercees ee eccccccccccces eose 18,973 
by Fred C. Croxton, Assistant Director] Certificates and Dills ........::ssceeceeeeeecerereseesesss 416,998 
of the President’s Organization on Un-| So 
; : . | ’ y t securities .........05. 72 
employment Relief. (Publication of the| ona uecurivies, staves, covernment, secuniten srocscrrny MESS 
statement began in the issue of Sept. 1.) | o _ ae 
The sectior veri sities far ks ERE  ONCIOD cies ceeceearctessaneedauscces 
h covering cities of the ~~ Due from foreign banks 1,189,513 


West follows in full text: 


Federal reserve notes of other banks 
Uncoliected items 
Bank premises oe 
| All other resources 


Galveston 
Galveston, Tex.: No change in the eco- 


nomic or employment situation occurred in | 


will be expended for public works em-| 


pany will add 75 men next week for the 
construction of a new veterans’ hospital. | 
Work will also begin in about two weeks 
on a new Federal building. The City and} 
County Employment Advisory commit- 
tees have recommended that unemploy- 
ment relief this Winter be extended | 
through a program of public construc- 
tion at a cost of $1,000,000, to be financed | 
by a bond issue. A special election is 
recommended as soon as possible to pass 
on this program. Special attention is to 
be given to projects absorbing hand labor 
extensively, the work to be carried out! 
on a six-hour day basis and employment | 
only to residents of Salt Lake County 
Utah products are to be used whenever 
possible. 


San Francisco 

San Francisco Business conditions 
practically are unchanged, but Bradstreet’s 
report shows a slight increase in activity 
in manufacturing and wholesale distribu- 
tion of women’s wear. Also a stronger de- 
mand for Fall goods is noted by the larger 
retail stores. The July report of the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce states 
that conditions this year were better than 
the 10-year average and that the busi- 
ness outlook for San Francisco appears to 
be definitely improved. In comparison 
with July a year ago, improvement was 
noted in construction, both in private and 
municipal contracts, new business and in- 
dustries esgablished, general power sales, 
and commercial gas and water consump- 
tion. 

Governor Rolph, at a meeting of his 
Executive Council on Aug. 25, appointed 
a commission authorized by the 1931 Leg- 
islature to study unemployment problems 
in the State of California. The commis- 
sioners are to serve without compensation 
in assembling data and formulating plans 
as to how the State may best cope with 
the unemployment situation. Archbishop 
Hanna, chairman of this commission, ad- 
vises that no definite policy of procedure 
has been established as yet, but a meeting 
has been set for this week to draw up 
plans for this purpose. At the same meet- 
ing, State Senator Roy E. Fallon presented 
a plan to the Governor providing work for 
the unemployed in a construction program 
financed by a $20,000,000 bond issue, and 
a 1l-cent increase in California's gasoline 
tax. This plan is to be presented to the 
County Supervisers at a convention in 
September and to a subsequent conference 
of California mayors. These bodies are 
to send their recommendations to the 
State Capitol. In addition to the above, 
the Governor has stated that he will call 
a special legislative session to consider 
ways and means of alleviating unemploy- 
ment in this State. 

The president of the California-Ha- 
waliian Sugar Refining Corporation, Ltd., 
reports that they adopted a new employ- 
ment schedule on Aug. 26, for their Fort 
Crockett refinery which provides that a 
force of 1,500 men will work for 10 days 
and lay off for four days. In adopting 
this plan the company has recalled around 
60 men to bring up its personnel to a 
full production basis. A schedule for the 
San Francisco plant is being worked out 
to be adopted by Sept. 1, but it will be 
on different basis than the one adopted | 
at Fort Crockett. 


Denver 


Denver, Colo.: A local survey indicates 
that Colorado’s tourist industry, amount- 
ing to $100,000,000 of annual business, has 
weather the depression. The State High- 
way Department reports that “out of 
| State” traffic has been virtually the same | 
as the volume in 1930, and passenger traf- | 
fic over Colorado railroads is holding its 
own, according to Jack Keating, manager | 
of the Denver Union Station. A Denver 
philanthropist has purchased a building 
which he has donated, with $25,000 for 
maintenance, to the city to provide lodg- 
ing for homeles and jobless men. The 
Colorado State Public Utilities Commission 
has authorized seven Colorado railroads 
to transfer free of charge, from any 
point in State to Denver, foodstuffs 
| destined for relief of the unemployed, 














Total resources 





17,913 





LIABILITIES 












,Galveston in the past week. Building) Federal reserve notes in actual circulation .....sseesese++ 1,958,203 
projects previously reported are progress- | Deposits: 
ing satisfactorily; new building permits | sacs sae eeareee account aaa 
have increased only slightly and are con- | Wocaian “Hanke EAREEEENRS SAS SSS reuse 
fined to four or five residences. Port Other deposits 24.871 
business continues dull as the new cotton | nies th sd a 
‘ 7 riv j ity. | ‘o OPOSItS ..... 1... ceccccccevevsvescvccecnes 2,616,7 
Crop is not yet aariving In quanwy | Deferred availability items oe eee 431,864 * 
“ | Capital paid in .......... 167,079 
Seattle | Surplus ........ Kawa 0.900 000.006 60b RS SRSEENEC SON CSS 274,636 
Seattle: After a meeting of the| Al! other Mabilities 15,852 
sae 2 . | 4 
Citizens Unemployment Commission yes- GEA CUNEO iva caksccue db hebhaawbsibes MEN NECA enees 5,464,415 
terday, the City Council of Seattle has | fy ge eve to deposit and Federal reserve note 
J: A a OB COMIDINOG on ccc cc cccc ccc cee nsececcerareccccesce 79.4°; 
decided to place $1,000,000 in the 1932) Contingent liability on bills purchased for foreign cor- 7 
buget for unemployment relief. This fund FEBPONGENtS 2... ceccereccveccvccecceeessesseesesseenscees 230,004 
























whose 


IMONG the 
securities we distribute are Commonwealth 
Edison Company, The Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Company, Middle West Utili- 
ties Company, Midland United Company, 


companies 





Colonnade of the 
Twenty North Wecker 
Drive Building, Chi- 
cago Home of the 
Chicago Civic Opera. 
Served Electrically 
by Commonwealth 
Edison Company , 


8-26-31 
2,152,013 
29,889 
2,181,902 
441,211 
862,433 





3,485,546 
172,213 





98,782 
142,936 
241,718 
180,518 
291,977 

32,297 
403,724 
727,998 

6,402 


1,156,636 
38.578 
16.010 

407.424 
59,083 
33,462 


5,440,863 
1,945,507 





5,440,863 


79.9° 
229,970 


1 


| 
| 
| 
| 


9-3-30 | 
1,564,956 
35,391 | 


1,600,347 
570,584 


763,657 
2,934,588 

151,650 | 
3,086,238 
61,683 


76,510 
154,750 


231,260 | 
170,395 


64,056 
315,868 
222,120 


602,044 
8,572 


1,012,271 | 


704 


18,330 
566,693 
59,609 
16,752 


4 822,280 


1,367,619 


2,393,357 
34,059 


6,498 | 


20,082 


2,453,996 
538,919 
169,786 
276,936 

15,024 


4,822,280 


80.8° 


459,830 


The condition of weekly reporting member banks in central reserve cities of New 


‘Reserve 


——— 


System . 
Shows Increase 
In Credit Volume 





Resources and Liabilities ef 


Institutions Are Analyzed 
In Statement Issued by 
The Reserve Board 


The daily average volume of Federal 
reserve credit outstanding during the week 
ended Sept. 2, as reported by the Federal 
reserve banks and made public Sept. 3 
by the Federal Reserve Board was $1,224,- 


000,000, an increase of $49,000,000 com- 
pared with the preceding week and of 
$196,000,000 compared with the cor- 


responding week in 1930. 

On Sept. 2 total reserve bak credit 
amounted to $1,221,000,000, an increase of 
$22,000,000 for the weck. This increase 
orresponds with increases of $41,000,000 
nh money in circulation and $32,000,000 
in member bank reserve balances, offset 
in part by a decline of $7,000,000 in un- 
expended capital funds, etc., and increases 
of $38,000,000 in Treasury currency, ad- 
justed, and $6,000,000 in monetary gold 
stock. 

Holdings of Bills 

Holdings of discounted bills declined 
$2,000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston, and increased $7,000,000 at Chi- 
cago, $4,000,000 each at New York and 
Cleveland, and $15,000,000 at all Federal 
reserve banks. The system’s holdings of 
bills bought in open market increased $17,- 
000,000 and of Treasury certificates and 
bills $13,000,000, while holdings of Treas- 
ury notes declined $13,000,000. 

Resources and liabilities of the 12 Fed- 








York 
: and cago. Sent. 2 an . 26, . and Sep . ; pe euye. eral reserve banks combined on Sept. 2 
ployment and is to go by preference to) Son Cnicega, on SeMcnars | As 26 283 OPS. %, 00s, Were On follows, She putes) 4 Aus. $6, iG, and Gent. 6 eee 
“bona fide” residents of this city, and NEW YORK 9-2-31 8-26-31 9-3-30, shown in tabular forr: in an adjoining 
especially to home owners, | Loans and investments—total ........... jesdancens gaaeenes 7,692 7,641 8,161 column. 
Los Angeles | Loans—total ........+6 peeasie Kaen aetaenduvegeeess sh vans occ 5,072 5,009 6.057 Sauk oN lang. iia 
Los Angeles: Dun’s local report notes; On securities ........ 2.683 Wess nano ; Czec h Coal Exports 
finite improvement during the past) , All other ......... . 2,389 2'354 3405, . Czechoslovakian exports of coal for the 
a definite impr Investments—total 2,620 2.632 2104 first six months of the current year totaled 
week in general business, with bank clear- ; _— -- —— 800,000 tons, the same amount as was ex- 
|ings showing an increase of 17 per cent} Gasees See Soresaem SECUTILICS 2. . cece eeeeeeceeees 1,588 1,615 1,075 ported during the first half of last year. 
jover the previous week. Furniture manu-| poise with Federal reserve bank... Mit ‘Bt eae (Department of Commerce.) ’ 
facturers report that their volume Of | Cash in vault. .........cceeeeseeee oaee 53 64 44 
{sales is holding up well and that all) Net demand deposits .........ccsceceeeees 5,708 5.657 5,613 
plants are working full time. } Time deposits .........+.. caecsoeceoccesse 1,107 1,108 7 1,435 U S TRE AS U RY 
The director of unemployment relief for | Government Geposite .......000+0.+-0seeecseeee 2 & Z . . 
Los Angeles County reports that new reg-| Due to banks ..............sccsuctinsssssssssseccecenns 1107 1,029 1,091 
istrations of unemployed now being made} Borrowings from Federal reserve bank ..... 8 ae 36 STATEMENT 
| indicate a larger number unemployed than | Loans on securities to brokers and dealers: 
| for one or two weeks past. The situation oor race ce oe eee paaese = so 288 ous 900 1,721 “sept. 1, 1931. Made Public Sept. 3, 1931I™ 
is aggravated by the large number of! for account of others .......:.... 163 166 "eB 
unemployed coming to Los Angeles from ae a ae eee eet. Receipts 
the Boulder Dam area where they failed TOta) oo eeeeeeeeeee ree eees teen eteeeeeeeeeereneees 1.366 1,349 TE oo sides 
to obtain employment, and also by those WM ek baa be 8 cones amen ae Income tax .. Sree ee 1,184,785.82 
coming from the East for the Winter.| On time ........cccccscssecseees Sect panadsesasertescsee one a 306 “612, | Miscellaneous internal rev- 
The Social Welfare and other organiza- CHICAGO = _ — _enue ee sdkveaciede ansere 1.300.108 
tions report a substantially larger number Loans and investments—total eeeeee ee eeeeeeeeeereeneeees 2,033 eee eee ae 7 
seeking aid c aioe a Total ordinary receipts . $4,088,617 90 
- = TLoans—total ........ee0ee eee reece ecer eee cee een eeseeneseseees 1,55£ Balance previous day ........ 133, ° 
Salt Lake City ——- a ee ae 
? On securities 930 Total . . -$137,879,815.72 
Salt Lake City: Employment condi- All GENEL ..0ccccccces 623 Expenditures 
tions in this vicinity are somewhat bet- ; ™vestments—total | General expenditures .......+5 $6,932,046.53 
ter due to seasonal activities; the Fall United States Government securities ....ccceeeeceeceeee 323 3 197 Interest - public Gene akan 
fruit harvest is starting, tomato canning} , Other securities ........ soseasssceeaseas “* . AIP le le Fl 118'191.00 
; : : Reserve with Federal reserve bank .. coecce f 189 Panama Canal teeee 
continues, sugar factories are preparing | cash in vault Be i ee oe ee é 13 All other . . a 1,306,831.93 
for the opening of this year’s campaign,| Net demand deposits ........-.. aaa 9 1,273 —eanreae 
and public construction is proceeding | Time deposits .........s.sssees one 2 § 52% 674 . eee ee caeakn ss hn aah ‘ ongensenas 
steadily. The Auerbach Department Store a oo See . teeeeeees : ‘as Dianne Sagas P ». * 430'596,350.56 
started a sale of Walkers’ bankrupt stock | pue in hanks eo! seta Ones eernen ccc ees 3 367 - 
on Aug. 27, employing 300 extra sales| Borrowings from Federal reserve Dank .........ceseeceeees 2 NUMMBL. ccc Sass shea nedenen nel $137,879,815.72 
people. The Orendorff Construction Com- == 















Publie Service Company of Northern 


Illinois, Insull Utility - Investments, Inc., 


National Electric Power Company, and 


Corporation Securities Co. of Chicago... 


Ask for our list of investment offerings. 


UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 
930 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


Cleveland 


Lilwaukee 


Detroit 
Tulsa 


St. Louis 
Louisville 


Los Angeles 
Des Moines 


San Francisco 
Indianapolis 


Kansas City 
Minneapolis 


UTILITY SECURITIES CORPORATION, 111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Modernization of Missouri's 
Goveriiment Proposed + + + 





introduction of Executive Budget and Re- 
duction in Number of State Agencies Includ- 


ed in Governor's 


Recommendations 





By HENRY S. CAULFIELD 


governor, State of Missouri 


‘N THE past hundred years Missouri has 
traveled far as a State. As new condi- 
tions have arose, as new needs have been 

realized, Missouri has moved forward to meet 
the added requirements that were made of it. 

The founding of a common school system 
was just being attempted by the State a 
hundred yeers ago, and it was not until 
1835 that an act was passed, which inaugu- 
rated free education as a public policy in 
the State. Today public education is the 
most important function of the State; over 
70 per cent of the general revenues are ex- 
pended in meeting the cost of education; and 
yet this is only a small part of the total cost, 
most 6f which is raised by local assessment 
in the school districts. 

Utility regulation in that early day was 
unthought of, for the simple reason that 
there were no utilities, no railroads, no street 
car lines, no electric, water or gas com- 


panies. 


+ + 


A century azo the State had no thought 
of extending its official duties to assist agri- 
culture. This basic industry was then in a 
very primitive condition, each farm being 
considered “sufficient unto itself.” Crops 
were raised, not for profit, but for providing 
the necessities of life, and the abundance 
of game everywhere to supplement the food 
supply did not help to encourage the growth 
of farming as a pursuit. It was not until 
1863, when agriculture was entering its first 
period of growth, that the State saw it had 
a part of play in this field. 


The subject of road building was treated 
by early day Legislatures, but only as a lo- 
cal matter. It was not until recent years 
that the State’s obligation was recognized, 
and it is only since 1921 that,a State-wide 
system of hard surfaced highways has been 
established. Today, the building of highways, 
has become a mighty function of the State. 
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Publicly Owned 


Forests as Asset 
to State 


By 
J. W. Harrelson 
Director, Department . of 
Conservation and Develop- 
ment, State of North Caro- 
lina 


=" 


PROGRAM for publicly-owned forest 

lands should be broader in its scope than 

mere timber production. Areas to be- 
come publicly-owned forests should not be 
selected at random. A successful program 
must include points of economic, financia!, 
agricultural or social value. 

Areas selected for publicly-owned forests in 
North Carolina will offer fuller returns if 
they are complete watersheds, large or small, 
as the cases may require. 

The plan outlined herein leads to the fol- 
lowing objectives: (1) Timber growing, (2) 
moving some farmers to better farming lands, 
(3) utilizing lands which revert for taxes, (4) 
utilizing prison labor, (5) better water sup- 
plies for municipalities, (6) good water nec- 
essary in industry, (7) public hunting 
grounds, (8) public fishing grounds, (9) pub- 
lic parks, (10) clean water for water sports, 
(11) pure water for fish culture, (12) decrease 
ercsion and silt deposits in artificial lakes. 


A program looking to these objectives 
should be on a long-time basis. A 50-year 
period of acquisition will be excellent, especi- 
ally for a State program. Watersheds se- 
lected as purchase areas should contain small 
streams which are tributary to the larger 
streams traversing the State. These sheds 
should vary in size from 10,000 acres to 200,- 
000 acres and should be designated as pur- 
chase areas on somewhat the’ same basis as 
that followed by the Federal Government in 
the purchase of national forests. Landown- 
ers within the designated watersheds should 
not be forced to sell but would know that 
there is an available market at a fixed price 
when they wish to sell—hence the recom- 
mendation of a 50-year purchase period. 

The watersheds selected should be those in 
which the erosion is excessive. Reforestation 
in these areas will stop erosion, lessen the 
silt deposits in power lakes, give landowners 
in the selected areas an opportunity to move 
to better farming land, and make available 
a stream of water practically pure and free 
from mud and silt. 


The economic, social and industrial condi- 
tions of the State each year demand more 
streams of pure water. 

After supplying the city and industrial de- 
mand for clean water the surplus can be 
used for fish culture, fishing waters, boating 
and bathing in such a way that the returns 
from these activities made possible by the 
surplus water will pay for the administration 
of the areas. 

The program outlined herein will require a 
central office at the State Capital. The cen- 
tral office should direct the State’s partici- 
pation in the program and furnish assistance 
and advice to counties and cities wishing to 
develop public forests and parks. 

Landowners living within selected purchase 
areas may want to farm elsewhere and the 
central office should make every effort to re- 
locate these farmers. To do this the central 
office. should list farm lands available for 
purchase outside the selected watershed pur- 
chase areas. Efforts should be made to place 
farmers moving out of purchase areas on the 
good.farming lands available in eastern 
North Carolina 

Within purchased watersheds there will be 
the work of reforestation, building of dams 
for water storage basins, fish hatcheries, rec- 
reational areas, etc., all of which can be di- 
rected by the ¢entral office. Prisoners can be 
used for the labor. Prison labor can also be 
used to reclaim much good farm land in 
eastern North Carolina now too wet or coy- 
ered with undergrowth. 

While the public forest program is sug- 
gested as a State measure it can be adopted 
by a county, city or town. 


By 1937 Missouri will have expended $271,- 
000,000 on a State highway system, which 
will be of twice the mileage of the famed road 
system of ancient Imperial Rome. 

Sanitation and health problems were not 
recognized as coming within the scope of the 
State government a century ago. It was not 
until 1883 that the State Board of Health was 
created, and then it became merely a medical 
licensing bureau. Progress in public health 
measures is traceable almost entirely to the 
last nine years, in which period the State has 
undertaken a balanced constructive program. 

But while the State is proud of achieve- 
ments of the pioneers and of all that have 
come after them it must also remind itself 
that the duties of citizenship are always 
present, that eternal vigilance is the price 
of good government, as well as of liberty, 
and that there is no easy way for the people 
to govern themselves efficiently. 


We have seen how government has entered 
more and more into the social and business 
affairs of man, and, therefore, how important 
it is that government be made more and more 
efficient; yet, of all things, the structure of 
our government is given the least study with 
a view to its improvement. 
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During the last hundred years transporta- 
tion has passed from the ox cart to the aero- 
plane. At dawn, the American youth may 
rise on the shore of the Atlantic and come to 
rest with the setting sun by the Pacific. One 
hundred years ago man’s swiftest messenger 
traveled by horse; now his word flashes 
round the world, even in the moment that 
he utters it. Industry has captured and en- 
thralled the lightning from the skies, and, 
by the use of machinéry, man’s productive 
capacity has increased 100 fold. But the form 
of Missouri’s government, in large measure, is 
like it was 100 years ago, it has made littie 
progress, and modern thought has effected 
it the least. As the complexities of life and 
government have increased, Missouri's form 
of government has become, if anything, less 
capable. 

At a time when centralized responsibility 
is most essential to efficient administration, 
our government has been more and more 
decentralized, being distributed not only 
among a number of elective State officers, 
but also among a large number of boards and 
bureaus, as to which there is practically no 
control. This distribution of control is re- 
sponsible, in part, at least, for the ever ris- 
ing cost of government. 

We have no budget system worthy of the 
name. The last session of the Legislature 
increased the appropriations to a point never 
before attained in the history of our State 
government. They overappropriated the 
general revenue to an amount at least $6.- 
000,000 in excess of what might, by any 
stretch of the imagination, be reasonably 
hoped would be available for expenditure. 
This is because they are beset on all sides 
by boards and bureaus clamoring for more 
money, and each trying to overreach every 
other function of government. 

What is needed in this State is a provision, 
in our Constitution, for an executive budget, 
which the Legislature can reduce, but can 
not increase. The Legislature’s true func- 
tion, so far as the finances of the State are 
concerned, is to keep down executive extrava- 
gance and not to force extravagance upon 
the Executive Department. If a budget sys- 


. tem, such as I have suggested, were em- 


bodied in the Constitution, the Legislature 
would be able to keep down expenses, but 
would not be able to force the Governor to 
submit to expenditures which the state of 
the revenue will not permit. 
>- + 

Theoretically, the Governor may cure over- 
appropriations by veto, but practically, that 
is rendered difficult, if not impossible, by the 
form in which the appropriations are framed. 


Instead of making appropriations in separate . 


items which, under the Constitution, might 
be vetoed’ by the Governor, the whole ex- 
penses of an institution are embodied in one 
item or in a few large items, and the Gover- 
nor is confronted with the necessity of veto- 
ing the whole needs of the institution, and 
of thereby closing it, or else approving the 
appropriation, however excessive it may be. 
An executive budget would prevent this sort 
of thing. 

We need a further change in our Constitu- 
tion and laws which will give the Governor a 
control commensurate with his responsibility. 
The present system of distributing the powers 
of the government among six elective State 
officers, each of whom is utterly independent 
of the other, is not in accord with modern 
opinion as to the most efficient form of gov- 
ernment. Nor is the situation. helped any 
by the practice of creating boards and bu- 
reaus which overlap, in terms of service, the 
Governor's term of office, thus substantially 
depriving him of control, even over depart- 
ments as to which he is given nominal 
charge. 

The excuse for this practice is that it pro- 
hibits the injection of politics into the con- 
trol of the institutions, presided over by these 
boards and bureaus. The result, however, 
is that these boards and bureaus are made 
independent of the people. The Governor 
may be changed, but these boards go on. The 
people may desire to cut down extravagance, 
but they are prevented from doing so, because 
there is no way to reach these boards and 
bureaus through the ballot box. 

I believe that the best way to attain effi- 
ciency and economy in government is to 
make it easy, not hard, for the people to 
change their public servants; to make it easy, 
and not difficult, for the people to place re- 
sponsibility for extravagance and inefficiency. 

+. + 


We also have very much of duplication in 
our government which would be avoided if a 
careful study was made of our government 
and the necessary changes made in the laws. 

Our county government is also in large 
measure, obsolete, and needs overhauling. 
Our system of administerimg the public 
schools is neither efficient nor the most eco- 
nomical. Education is sacred, but for that 
reason, pains should be taken that the great- 
est value should be derived from every dollar 
of the people's money that is ostensibly de- 
voted to education. Of all functions, the ad- 
ministration of educational funds is the one 





modity industries, 


‘INCE the passage of the Agricultural 
S Marketing Act and its administra- 
tion by the Federal Farm Board in 
assisting producers to develop large- 
scale commodity cooperative marketing 
asscciations, some apprehension has 
been expressed by the consumers as to 
whether this is not a means of raising 

the retail price of farm commodities. 
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The main purpose of the operation of 
the different cooperative marketing as- 
sociations is not only to stabilize the 
price of their products and insure a fair 
return for the production, but to supply 
the consumers with a quality and quan- 
tity of such products in attractive form 
so as to keep them as, satisfied customers. 
To do this it is necessary that the pro- 
ducers and the consumers cooperate on 
a program of eliminating wasteful 
methods of distribution and the dis- 
semination of helpful information to 
both. Fortunately, this is all provided 

for in the Agricultural Marketing Act. 

Due to the highly-specialized distribu- 
tion system in operation, however, it is 
impossible for the producers of our ma- 
jor agricultural products to deal di- 
rectly with the consumer. 

Livestock producers are not interested 
in going into the highly-specialized meat 
packing, wholesaling or retailing busi- 
ness, but they are interested to this ex- 
tent, that such industries eliminate 
wasteful handling costs and that they 
merchandise the products of the farm 
to the consumer in as efficient a man- 
ner as possible. In doing so, such agen- 
cies should more quickly reflect a re- 
duction in the price of livestock in re- 
duced meat prices. ’ 

Livestock producers, realizing their 
own individual limitations and the pres- 
ence of inefficiencies in their methods of 
preduction and distribution, are en- 
deavoring to eliminate them through the 
organizetion of strong, well-managed co- 
operative marketing agencies. 


+ + 


Now, for the first time, livestock pro- 
ducers have established a National Live- 


stock Marketing Association, which 
serves both the ranchman in the wesi 
and the feeder in the central and east- 
ern sections through its member agen- 
cies. Through such a marketing system 
they hope to accomplish the following: 

1. Market livestock in an orderly 
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FARM BOARD’S INTEREST | 
IN LIVESTOCK COOPERATIVE 


Efforts of Federal Agency to Aid Producer and Consumer 
By Helping to Solve Marketing Problems 
In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 


is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 
The present series deals with meat and meat products. 


By C. B. DENMAN 


Member, Federal Farm Board 


manner taking into consideration con- 
sumption and demand. 

2. Standardize livestock grades and 
sell on basis of grades. 

3. Eliminate wasteful methods of dis- 
tribution of livestock. 

4. Eliminate unnecessary speculation. 

5. Centralize the control and sale of 
livestock. d 

6. Keep producers informed as to sup- 
ply of and demand for livestock and 
livestock products. 

7. Aid members in avoiding and con- 
trolling surpluses and keep them in- 
formed as to changes in market demand. 

8. Stimulate consumption of meat as 
a food through cooperation with packers 
and retailers in advertising campaigns. 

Such a constructive program if car- 
ried out will be of immense benefit to 
the livestock industry, but unless similar 
economies and more efficient merchan- 
dising methods are effected by the agen- 
cies which handle livestock products, 
much of this improvement will be lost 
both to the producer and the consumer. 

For these reasons one can readily see 
why livestock producers are vitally in- 
terested in an efficient merchandising 
system. 

+ + 

LFVeetoce producers have no quarrel 

with the efficient wholesaler or re- 
tailer of their products but feel they 
have a common interest with them in 
seeking that inefficient and costly sys- 
tems of merchandising are eliminated. 
The cooperative marketing associations 
and the Federal Farm Board have no 
desire other’ than to help the efficient 
distributor of agricultural products 
maintain his place in the industry, real- 
izing that only those who render a satis- 
factory service can hope to compete un- 
der modern business methods. 

That the packing industry recognizes 
this trend is evidenced on the one hand 
by the relocation of packing plants 
closer to supplies of raw products. This 
means short hauls of livestock, reduced 
freight and handling costs and the 
manufacture of by-products, such as fer- 
tilizer, close to the sections where they 
are to be used. 

In‘the retail field improvements are 
being effected in frozen and packaged 
meats which should tend to eliminate 
waste and reduce handling costs. 

So this whole plan of cooperative live- 
stock marketing is being sponsored by 
the Federal Farm Board, not only for 
the good of the producer but also for the 
consumer as well. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Meat and Meat Products,” to appear 
in the issue of Sept. 5, Ernest I. Lewis, Commissioner, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, will discuss the relationship of the Commission to the meat and meat 
products industry. 





Status of Farming in New England 


Conditions in Entire Northeast Area Described 
By F. P. WASHBURN 


Commissioner of Agriculture, State of Maine 


T IS my purpose to give a brief word pic- 
ture of agricultural conditions in north- 
eastern States, meaning New England, 

New York and New Jersey, in these harvest 
days of 1931. In these eight States there are 
377,914 farm homes where dwell 1,600,000 
people. With the passing of any normal 
year they produce $1,225,000,000 in farm and 
livestock products and this great contribu- 
tion to the sustenance and comfort of a peo- 
ple demands no sacrifice of life nor destruc- 
tion of natural resources. The world is bet- 
ter and richer for each recurring year of 
effort. 

If we were to make an inspection of this 
farming territory we might start from the 
fields of Aroostook, in northern Maine, where 
in a single county 170,000 acres of potatoes 
are storing their last atoms of starch and 
mineral to carry health, happiness and 
strength to their millions of consumers; or 
from the busy yards of corn and blueberry 
canneries, alive these days and nights with 
the workers and machinery. 


We would go to the orchards and poultry 
houses of New Hampshire, the maple or- 
chards of Vermont, where leaves flutter in 
an evening breeze that whispers of the stored 
sweetness of another Spring, to tobacco and 
onion fields in Connecticut, and down to the 
ocean to the cranberry plantations of Barn- 
stable and the poultry yards of Rhode Island. 
Then to the market gardens of New Jersey 
and the fruit-laden valleys of New York and 
to two of the greatest milk sheds of America 
where graze more than 2,000,000 dairy cows. 
Truly a happy land for those who till it and 
doubly so for those who dwell within easy 
range of such plenty and abundance; for 
they may go far in supplying needs of their 
own without drawing from home resources to 
purchase food from other lands. 

It is generally conceded that farmers of 
what I choose to term the great Northeast, 
have not, because of their distinguishing 
characteristic of diversified practice, felt the 
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in which extravagance and inefficiency are 
least excusable. Yet, it is our experience, 
that if economy in education be suggested, 
the one making the suggestion is charged 
with being an enemy to education. He should 
be hailed as a friend. 


With the government becoming more com- 
plex and with the people groaning under 
the burden of taxation, we should look more 
and more to our system of government, to 
the end that it be made more efficient, and 
waste and extravagance be avoided. 


effects of depression and overproduction as 
have their fellows of other areas. In gen- 
eral, low prices are over all, and our farmers 
are wondering what their reward may be for 
another year of toil. Yet no great calamities 
of drought or flood have been theirs and no 
overwhelming accumulations threaten to en- 
gulf them. 


It is true that dairymen of the Northeast 
are passing through a period of doubt and 
loss. Their costs in production have les- 
sened but not in proportion to the shrinkage 
in their return. New England, in particular, 
needs closer organization of its dairy business 
and an opportunity is theirs in the proposed 
New England Dairies Incorporated, for which 
our ablest and most faithful workers are 
striving. They will succeed eventually, for 
the interests of producer, distributor and 
consumer all require a regular supply of 
quality milk laid-down at distributing cen- 
ters at a uniform price rather than unneces- 
sary and destructive competition which .the 
consumer does not demand and which bene- 
fits no one. All business interests are helped 
when our dairymen are operating at a profit. 
Their turnover is rapid and frequent and 
their purchasing power a matter of impor- 
tance to bankers, merchants and millers. 

Then, too, it has been a difficult season for 
orchardists in the States we are considering. 
Theirs is a highly specialized business which, 
with every care, is still somewhat dependent 
on weather and climatic conditions. Appar- 
ently, New York has the promise of a large 
Baldwin crop, while in the northern tier of 
States this variety has failed and Spys and 
McIntosh are more abundant. 

Warm days, even rainfall and cool nights, 
seem to insure a fair yield of potatoes. Thus 
far no serious disease damage is reported 
and we can promise a sufficient supply of 
finest quality. The potatoes will be sound, 
well ripened and more carefully graded than 
ever before. A few dollars invested in a Win- 
ter supply this Fall may mean that the 
grower can pay his season’s bills to the ad- 
vantage of business all along the line. 

In the poultry industry a better price level 
is already realized which will not, we hope, 
be followed by another great expansion and 
a repetition of 1930 values. Tobacco and 
onion growers have met more than their 
share in losses from unfavorable weather, 
and market gardeners everywhere report low 
prices. New York comes to the front again 
with 1,500,000 bushels of beans which shouid 
be good news to New England if the home 
supply fails. 

Food canneries in the northeastern States 


WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 
President of the United States 1841 — 


“A decent and manly examination of the acts of 
government should be not only tolerated but en- 
couraged.” 
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Providing Public Schools 
With Efficient Teachers + - 





Factors Which Should Be Taken Into Consid- 
eration by Both Employers and Employes 
Discussed by Indiana Educator 





By GEORGE C. COLE 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Indiana 


AM always willing to depend upon the 

public school teacher to get results. I al- 

ways feel that if I can get the teacher in- 
terested in the thing that I want done, I am 
willing to risk the success of the administra- 
tion on that interest. 

As a result I am often inclined to think 
that the teacher should often be our major 
objective in our diagnosis of most school 
problems, and not always the pupil. To me 
the reaction of the teacher is just about as 
important as that of the pupil. 

+ + 

To me the teacher is the most important 
public servant in the world today. It is she 
that bridges the chasm from the home circle 
of the pupil to his contact with the world 
about him. She must be a past master in 
disinterested public service and uprightness 
in every sense of the term. She must know 
the fundamental principles underlying hos- 
pitality, tenderness and love. Her thinking 
must be largely idealistic and she must hope 
through the inspiration of this idealistic 
thinking to lead the plastic minds of the 
youth to a level of aspiration above that in 
which they move today. 

She must think of the pupil as the sensi- 
tized plate of the camera, waiting for the 
skill of the teacher to develop it, and to 
catch, and to fix certain truths, so that they 
will remain deep and lasting, and not just 
simply fade away. 

For these reasons, it is most essential that 
the teaching profession be put upon a much 
more permanent basis than it is today. In 
order that a teacher may do her best work, 
it is absolutely necessary that she be re- 
quired to give little or no thought to her 
permanency. of position. For the greatest 
good to the human family of today, it is most 
essential that teachers may not be changed 
from one locality to another or left out all 
together, because of politics, religion or rela- 
tionship. 

In view of the importance that I ascribe 
to the teacher, I want to review a small 
measure of what I think the public ought to 
do for the teacher, and then briefly what I 
think she should do to bring about a set of 
conditions that will enable her to make her- 
self distinctly valuable to her community, 
and to bring about harmonious relationships 
between her and her employer to the end 
that permanency of position and permanency 
of results may go hand in hand. 

+ + 

While it may not be the one that should 
have the highest consideration, yet the 
teacher’s pay envelope is one of the most 
interesting. In order that a teacher may en- 
joy the advantages of comfortable living 
conditions, a reasonable amount of luxury, 
vacation trips and a certain amount set aside 
each month for the rainy day or for dis- 
pelling of the lowering clouds that come with 
connubial bliss, the teacher's salary should be 
consistent with the preparation required. and 
the importance of her work. I hope, too, that 
school officials will some time learn that the 
grade teacher’s work is just as important as 
that of the high school teacher, and where 
the college graduate, for example, who is 
especially adapted to grade work, is willing 
to work in the grades, that she be paid the 
same salary that she would receive as a high 
school teacher. 

Since there can never be a good school 
with a dissatisfied teacher, next in impor- 
tance to the salary is the teacher’s environ- 
ment. She should be able to get comfortable 
living conditions at reasonable cost, and con- 
venient to her school. The churches long 
ago discovered that it was necessary to pro- 
vide their ministers with a place of residence. 
To me, it seems just as important to so pro- 
vide for the teacher.’ One of the most seri- 
ous problems that I have often had was to 
find suitable boarding places for the teach- 
ers who must be away from home, and in 
common parlance, to keep them from being 
held up for the greater portion of their sal- 
aries. 

The teacher's schoolroom should be fitted 
with all the modern conveniences the com- 
munity can afford. She should have the 
necessary equipment, library, and so on, the 
tools with which to work, and she, herself, 
should be the judge of this equipment. She 
should never be loaded down and forced to 
use a lot of useless junk just because some 
agent has influenced her trustee to pur- 
chase it. 

* + 

Given a good salary, a good building, a 
good eavironment, and the necessary tools 
with which to work, the teacher must expect 
to prepare herself properly for her work, and 
the State has the right to demand of her 
definite training and preparation. High 
school, normal school, college, practice teach- 
ing, definitely outlined course, but when that 
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will put out the finest products ever known 
in their lines. They are everywhere practic- 
ing field inspection and careful supervision 
of every detail of packing. Farmers, can- 
ners and dairymen propose to meet the needs 
of the great cities of the East in as far as 
possible, with the products of near-by farms, 
factories and dairies, but they know that 
location alone will not hold their position. 
The quality campaign is on. 

Come what will, the standard of living on 
these farms must be maintained. It is no 
longer a question of greater production, but 
of better methods and lower costs with easier 
days and happier hearts for those who follow 
the land. A few deserted farms will not dis- 
may us while those remaining offer enough 
to well supply our consumers and return a 
fair profit. 

Rural living is better than it was in the 
years of our fathers. Telephones and radios 
have come. It is the day of the open road 
in Summer and Winter. Electric service is 
creeping out. People on and off the farms 
are more tolerant, one of the other. Business 
and agriculture are learning that they are 
interdependent. Here in New England we 
are realizing that agriculture, industry and 
recreation are coordinate in our development 
program. When agriculture produces what is 
needed by industry and recreation, when in- 
dustry buys of our farmers and builds for our 
visitors and when recreation supplies itself 
from our farms and factories, then we are 
well on the road to better days. 





is completed, the club should be lowered, and 
the teacher should be left largely to her own 
originality to make good, and to carve out 
her own future. She should be master of 
her own destiny, just as is the young lawyer, 
or the young doctor is master of his. She 
should never be threatened with loss of posi- 
tion simply because she may some time fail 
to fall into line with the visionary profes- 
sional idealism of some higherup under whom 
she may happen to work 

The teacher should do her best to keep 
herself in physical condition. The grind of 
the schoolroom is bound to break down the 
most perfect physique unless considerable 
care is exercised. Plenty of sleep, substan- 
tial food, considerable outdoor exercise, such 
as walking, tennis and golf, should be on 
every teacher's program. Thousands of 
teachers fail to reach the age of retirement 
and drop out of the profession because of ill 
health, nearly all of which could have been 
avoided, had they not failed to take their 
daily dozen, and the exercise that goes 
with it. 

Every teacher should strive to keep abreast 
of the times. She should read at least one 
good book every year on the latest develop- 
ment in the field of education. She should 
belong to the county association, the State 
Teachers’ Association, and to the National 
Education Association. All of these organi- 
zations are working for the teacher in the 
service. She should attend as many teachers’ 
meetings as she can conveniently and take 
an active part wherever possible and know 
what is going on in the teachers’ world. 


+ + 


If there are still teachers who have not 
yet had a course in the training school with 
its practice teaching under a skilled critic, 
they should take enough time off to get it 
as soon as possible. There is no reason now 
why a teacher should not be as carefully 
trained for her work as are the members of 
other professions for theirs. 


Every teacher should be actively interested 
in her community, that she should live in 
the community where she teaches, and that 
she should visit the homes, and know per- 
sonally the parents of all the children that 
come to her. This may sometimes be diffi- 
cult, but it is always of exceptional value to 
the teacher to know the environment under 
which the pupil lives while he is not under 
her charge. 


Every teacher should be a member of some 
lodge, if church affiliation does not debar, 
and every teacher should be actively inter- 
ested in church work. Lodge work and 
church work throw the teacher into contact 
with adults and always has a broadening ef- 
fect. The primary interest in both lodge and 
church is to make better men and women, 
and my observation is that they are doing a 
wonderful work in constantly holding up to 
their membership the highest ideals in hu- 
man life and conduct. Every teacher should 
be an active member in one, or more, of these 
great moral and educational institutions. 

Every teacher should be ready and willing 
at all times to furnish her trustee, or super- 
intendent, with whatever data he may re- 
quire of her in the way of reports, statistical 
or otherwise, but I am sure she should not 
be burdened with the furnishing of unneces- 
sary reports, whose only purpose, it often 
seems to me, is to keep somebody busy or to 
furnish data to satisfy the curiosity of some 
investigator. 
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Relation of Diet 
to Length: of 
Life 
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By 
Dr. Emlyn Jones 
Chie/s Bureau of Vital 
Statistics, Department of 
Health, Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania 


N THE sixteenth century the average 
length of human life was between 18 and 
20 years. At the close of the eighteenth 

century it was a little more than 30 years. 
Today, in Pennsylvania, it is probably 58 
years. 

What has caused this great increase in the 
average length of life? Is it because men 
now live to a greater age than in the past? 
On the contrary, there are few examples, in 
the last 200 or 300 years, that can at all com- 
pare with those of former centuries. 


We find that the increased average length 
of life in various parts of the world exactly 
corresponds to the attention given to hy- 
giene. While the average length of life has 
shown such remarkable strides, the-race has 
at the same time actually become weaker in- 
stead of stronger. This is because personal 
hygiene has not kept pace with public hy- 
giene. 

What is to be done to check this race de- 
cay, and actually to improve the race? The 
thing that is needed is not less attention to 
public hygiene, but more attention to per- 
sonal hygiene. Just as it is an honor to a 
nation, through its attention to public hy- 
giene, to have low death and sickness rates, 
so it is an honor to an individual, by atten- 
tion to personal hygiene, to keep himself in 
a high state of health and vitality and live a 
long and useful life. 

The examples of great longevity are nearly 
all to be found in the lowly ranks of life. 
among peasants and laborers, persons of 
simple and temperate habits. Many of them 
have lived on a simple diet of bread, milk 
and vegetables. Among the early Christians, 
the hermits who retired to the desert and 
lived on bread, water and herbs lived to a 
great age. 

It is generally known and admitted that 
by far the greater amount of physical suf- 
fering is the result of eating too much or of 
eating the wrong kind of food. We should 
know how to care for the body, the proper 
selection of nature’s food and drink, as by 
so doing we will arrive at an old age, healthy 
and happy. 
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